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The August Fiction Number of 


SCRIBNER’S 


MAGAZINE 








Letters of George Meredith 


The first of three instalments of the letters of the great novelist—a literary 
event of the first importance 


Beautiful Pictures in Colors 


A Frontispiece by Maxfield Parrish 


and two more of 


Jessie Willcox Smith’s Exquisite Paintings of Dickens’s Children 


By Richard Harding Davis 


“Blood Will Tell.’? One of his inimitable stories 
of romantic adventure. 


John Galsworthy’s 
“That Old Time Place’’ 


A picture from the old South. An episode in the 
author’s recent visit to the United States. 


The Trial at Ravello 
By Alice Brown 


The story of an ambitious young writer who 
thought she preferred her art to her husband. 


Sailormen of the Maine Coast 


By Sidney M. Chase 
Illustrated by the Author 


The hardy sailormen who live in the quaint towns, 
and cruise among the innumerable islands, are a 
most interesting group. 


$3.00 A YEAR 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 





SONS 


By Henry van Dyke 
Another Half-Told Tale—The Effectual Fervent 
Prayer. 


The Scarlet Ibis 
By Mary R. S. Andrews 


Author of “The Perfect Tribute,” “The Campaign Trout,” etc. 


A trout-fishing story that will stir the blood of 
every angler and lover of the woods. 


In the Wake of William Tell 
By Marion Hill 


How a little boy learned to be a real herc, 


The Heart of the Hills 


John Fox, Jr.’s, Serial 


The Old Niagara 


By Arthur Guiterman 
Illustrated. 


25 CENTS A NUMBER 


A poem of the old fire companies. 


New York 


















































RIALESTATE DIRECTORY 


Suburban Homes :: Town Houses and Apartments :: Country Estates 





N this department is presented a select list of suburban homes, town houses, country estates, farm lands and city apartments. If it is not practical to 
make a selection from the offerings here made, or if more detailed information is desired, we will be glad to furni ish defiite, business-like facts 
through The House Beautiful Home Service Bureau. le and special advertising rates will be sent upon request. Address Walter C. Kimball, 


Inc., Advertising Managers, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 








| Agents w i h 
Steen ten tear Meant af the | gents wanted in all parts of the country 


wi N D & OR P L A N ? to get subscribers for the House Beautiful 


It's the surest method of acquiring the two most oan ees 
oveted things in a Man’s Life: 


A HOME AND MONEY 














The Windsor Plan enables the man of medest bad 
means to put his savings into real estate and receive | Ocean Beach, Fire Island 
the same percentage of profit as the millionaire and | 
with the same security for his investment. 
Nearly four thousand people in New York City 
have already endorsed and profited by it You will 
do the same if you write for information to the 
Publicity Department, 224 West Sith St., New York 
City. 
WINDSOR LAND and IMPROVEMENT CoO. | 


D. Maujer Lag President. 
Main Office: Times Bldg., 42nd St., & Broadway, N.Y. 
Brooklyn Office: Temple Bar Bldg., Brooklyn. 
Pennsylvania Terminal Office: 224-226 W. 34th St., N.Y 
The Largest Developer of Long I sland Home Property. 



































- THIS HOME. 


Is typical of the many shown in our “Booklet of 
Photographs.” Learn about this beautiful  all- 
year section by sending for our literature. 


On the High north shore of Long Island 


tkensington-Great Weck Stucco Cement Bungalow, 4 Rooms, $706 


4 BEAUTIFUL NEW HOUSES 

















Ready now . , P 
: S $15,000 TO $25,000. EASY TERMS Attractive but inexpensive seashore sum- 
Only 27 minutes from Penna. Station sod homes. . se and delightful 
. . ocation in which to live. A splendid 
Rickert-finlay Realty Co. investment for the man or woman of 
45 West 34th St. "Phone 5600 Murray Hill small means 
Are located on the Harlem Division of the N. * . 








Central, 20 miles from Grand Central Station. It 
is the healthiest and most picturesque section of 
Suburban New York, 


SCARSDALE ESTATES, 
ROBERT E. FARLEY, President, 


What you have always wanted but 
B e e * ti h h U rT: S t thought you could not afford, we now 
place easily within your reach. 
ON THE SOUND 


Nature has been generous in providing 











A : 9 miles f Herald 322 lect: f P » | 
527 Fifth Ave. - |New York City gundam.” Thess based dealer sane anand soguaee Gamage ts, Qesens Ocean Beach with an abundance of good 
County. Send for full descriptive and beautiful illustrated booklets. air (no dust), pure water, surf bathing, 
Po: SHORE ACRES REALTY CO., 246 East 34th Street still-water bathing, fishing, shooting, boat- 
9 NEW YORK 





ing and cool refreshing ocean breezes. 




















Write for Bulletin 

No. 5, picturing houses PARK HILL To these natural advantages develup- 

ogg for econ, Gentine iene Brentwood ment has added eighty-five bungalows and 

houses built to your « HOMES IN THE PINES cottages, ample boat service, a boat basin, 

order, may be pur- THE SUBURD BEAUTIFUL Par iy T READY for OCCUPANCY docks, hotel, dancing pavilion, general 

chased on convenient terms at no greater annual cash & or ‘ ¥ rm —— Soe 

outlay than tne rental of a desirable apartment. sae gi penance p< ng _ 7 i 
everal miles of board walks. 

AMERICAN REAL ESTATE COMPANY | $10.00 BUYS A $250.00 LOT. Balance arranged in All within three years. 
Room 578 527 Fifth Avenue, New York smal! payments. Send for Beautiful Booklet. 























Brentwood Realty Co., 1 West 34th St., New York . Lots $150 and upward, sold on easy 
© and Electric Lighting Plants | \ time payments. Furnished Bungalows and 


WATER 








FOR COUNTRY HOUSES Cottages to rent. Write us at once for 


SUPPLY LAWRENCE PARK WEST || booklets and maps. 






| 

Noelevated tank to freezect | Several plots for residential purposes, ranging in | | Let us tell you all about Ocean Beach 
leak. Tank located in cellar size from one acre up; near Lawrence Park Country and then, as our guest, inspect the prop- 
60 Ibs. pressure. Furnished = *" Club, and within half a mile of the Bronxville Statioa ; 8 o prep 
with Hand, Gasolene or Electric & and’ tame 4 erty and see for yourself that what we 
> ‘ire Protec Slec- ° iramatan, 

Pump. Ideal Fire Protection. Elec 


tric Lighting Plants at prices within the ~~ , & e 527 5th Ave., N. Y. say is true, 
reach of all. Write for catelogue H — | bs < 
LUNT-MOS> CO. | or Bronxville ‘ ” 
48 So. Market Sireet, BUSIUN. — New York Salesroom, 37 Warren St, | | Write us today cean Beach 


Improvement Company, John A, 












































C Oo M E T oO Wilbur, President, 334 Fifth Ave., 
O k d H ° h New York, N. Y. 
THE BERKSHIRE HILLS arRwooc eights || 
LIFE’S WORTH LIVING UP HERE “The Distinctive Home Place’’ 
i ideal residence park for people of 
f . ‘ discriminating taste, providing at- 
High altitude, dry alr, good water, and a tractive and congenial surroundings. 
beautiful country. I sell Farms, Estates, | | Right at the Columbus Ave. Station (Mt. 
Homes and Manufacturing Sites. All | | Vernon, N. Y.) of the N.Y.,N.H. & H. 
+ en aa ioe RE HS R.R. and junction of the new N. Y., 
kinds and prices, Let me Know what kin¢ Westchester and Boston Ry. 30 minutes 
of property you are '90king for. from Grand Central Station, New York 
I'll send illustrated booklet. City. Plots and Lots for Sale 
GEO. H. COOPER, Pittsfield, Mass. J. B. THILL & co., Agents | Surf Bathing at Ocean Beach 
Room 208, Agricultural Bank Building 507 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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REALESTATE: DIRECTORY 





SALE IN ALL SECTIONS, CONSULT 


( GREENWICH, CONN. 


WE CAN OFFER SEVERAL CHOICE PROPERTIES FOR RENT, FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED, AND FOR 


FRANKLIN EDSON, RAYMOND B. THOMPSON CO. 
REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 
a SMITH BUILDING, GREENWICH, CONN., TELEPHONE 729 








LIVE STOCK 
DEPARTMENT 











cg >. Leonia 
\ Bungalow 
Section 


The location of 
this bungalow 
property is unique 
—nothing just like 
it around New 
York. Situated as 
it is on a hill among magnificent old trees 
and commanding extended views to the 
north, south and west, it offers the seeker 
after a home or home site unusual advan- 
tages; it is beittg developed in a thorough 
and substantial manner. 

It has all the advantages at the present time of a 
fairly established and well built up community. 

For booklet and pictures, address 


LEONIA HEIGHTS LAND COMPANY 
Marbridge Building, 
Broadway and 34th St., New York City. 






An Artistic Home at Leonia 














REENWICH, CONN. 


I have a choice selection vf 


Country Places and Estates 


(Properties of Quality) 
For Sale Throughout This Beautiful Section 


LAURENCE TIMMONS 


Opp. R. R. Station Tel., 456 Greenwich 





IS YOUR HOUSE FOR SALE? | | 


The House Beautiful Real Estate Depart- 
ment has been the means of selling and rent- 
ing the homes of many readers of the maga- 
zine. We will write ycurcopy. Address 

Manager Real Estate Department 
1 Madison Avenue :-: New York City 




















In a Famous Fruit Belt 





116 Acres, $4000, Easy Terms 


Charming home and money-making farm delightfully 1lo- 
eated in the heart of one of New England's famous fruit 
belts; both soil and location extremely favorable for fruit 
growing; high, healthful, pure, clear air (elevation over 
800 feet); 50 acres machine-worked fields, 40 acres spring- 
watered pasture, 16 acres wood: 100 full-bearing apple trees, 
good cranberry bog; large 2-story, 12-room house, broad 
veranda: big barn with annex and basement: ice house: 
poultry house; well at house, running water at barn: owner 
eannot occupy; anxious to close out at once. If taken now, 
only $4000, easy terms. Further information and traveling 
directions to see it and other good farms and country homes 
on lakes and rivers, in the mountains and along the sea- 
shore, page 46, ‘‘Strout’s Farm Catalogue 35,"’ copy free. 











- . she ee Stree 


This cosy bungalow for $2,650 
Located on large plot, within convenient distan 
of station, stores, church, bathing beach, ya 
harbor, casino, lakes and other recreative featu1 | 
of beautiful | 


L Brightwaters 2: | 


LONG ISLAND 
Built on concrete fo ati 
fireplace; kitchen r 
tubs; electric fixt 
and shades. ; to 1round house P 
of room for stable oultry, garden and flows 
Lawn graded and seeded 
mall cash payment—balance to suit 
Album of Snapshots “‘H’’ free upon request 


T. B. ACKERSON CO. | 


Properties and Builders of 
f Merit 


New York Offices: 1 West 34th Street 





dry cellar; big bricl 
ot and cold water, laundry 
lern bathroom I 














**Developers of Choi 
He 














Dept.60, Pheasantry and Game Park, Yardley, Penna. 


Headquarters 


For the Celebrated Hungarian and English 


Dartridges and Pheasants 


Capercailzies, Black Game, Wild Turkeys, Quails, Rab- 
bits, Deer, etc., for stocking purposes, 
Fancy Pheasants, Peafowl, Swans, Cranes, Storks 
Ornamental Geese and Ducks, Foxes, Squirrels, Ferrets, 
etc., and all kinds of birds and anima.s. 


WENZ & MACKENSEN 




















THE HOME SERVICE BUREAI 


helps you find the place you want 





RAT 








Station 2700, E. A, Strout Farm A ty, 47 W. 34th St. 
New York. aie ‘ 








NUTLEY 


Hen froulagod WW Gude. 

“The Ideal Home Town of New Jersey” martin frowses ane - 
Situated in the foothills of the Orange Mountair Kuala pea ve — . 
aniaging a high elevation with a healthful, dr ancl alec fugly have 2 G apatite dicrgued 
SE ae et esta aac nt cay a 
ee, pees TB yg a "a lithe naigibers, 3 aha to bivd Leva eveyone Puce 12, non Cnienge. 

desire to BUY, BUILD or RENT 2 home see Ni TELL von pismal Gna ak Bae lt fr 
a, ere you decide Send for “Nutley Tow the mak umagua end ottractir hansen, 
wren House fay exw Baw: Parc: 5. ax Cniengo, 
NUTLEY REALTY COMPANY | | |" je*\ Deters sns-fenennine sity 
907 Vaacriohion Pig. Chicago, Limes 
WILLIAM A. LAMBERT, President yo eis 
West Nutley, N, J, 99 Nassau St,, N.Y, Dorit itt endow one g my ae A fy Jeans Hoe Fe Wan. 










POTTER PORTABLE 


FRESH AIR 
i No npo 0) =) 
| SANITARY 


$22-POULTRY 
| oe > SK — — 


THIS HOUSE—-7 feet high, 6 feet wide. 
8 feet deep—a fine one for 25 hens, Just right for 
the back yard or vacant lot. Hens will lay the year 
round” in a Potter fres h-air house. High-grade ma- 
terial ani workmanship guaranteed. Made of inch 
RED CYPRESS flooring: painted two coats: com- 
plete with Potter V. E.Roosts, dropboard, nests, feed- 
hopper, fountain, ete. You could not build this house 
for $25.00. Buy our factory-made houses and save 
money. 2 BIG CATALOGS, 132 pages and over 150 
illustrations showing Potter portable houses, coops, 
hoppers, roosting and nesting-fixtures, in all ¢iz~4. 
Catalog mailed for 2c. to cover postage. 
POTTER & COMPANY, Box E 26, Downers Grove, Ill, 











KILLED BY SCIENCE 


DANYSZ VIRUS is a 


Bacteriological Preparation 
AND NOT A POISON--Harmless to Animals other than 
mouse-like rodents. Rodents die in the open. 
tube, 75c; ordinary dwelling, 3 tubes, $1.75; larger place—-for each 
5,000 sq. ft. floor space, use 1 dozen, $6. 
Independent Chemicai Company. 


For a small house, 1 


oa now. 
72 Front Street, New York 















Easy 
to 
Keep 


is an unceasing source of pleasure. A safe 
and ideal playmate. Makes the child 
strong and of robust health. Highest 
type—complete outfits—here. 
Inexpensive. Satisfaction guare 
anteed. Write for illustrated 
catalog. 

BELLE MEADE FARM 
Dept. 22 Markham, Va. 


A SHETLAND PONY 























PutUp- A purple martin house FiT Gost. 
Oud Take tore of 26 fowwitica of 
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Cover: Wall Fountain, Henry Hering, Sculptor ; House of Tracy Dows, Esq., Foxhollow Farm, Rhine- 
beck, N. Y. Albro & Lindeberg, Architects ; i : , Decorations by Frep STEARNS 


An Approach Through a Garden 


HOUSE PLANNING 


Seaside Houses . ; 2 : : as : - ; ‘ ‘ AYMAR Embury II 66 
With Ten Illustrations. 


Frontispiece : 













A Bungalow in Japanese Spirit ‘ : ‘ ; ‘ . Mary RutHeERFuRD Jay 72 
With Five Illustrations. 

A Small Colonial House : : : ? 4 77 
With Five Illustrations. 

3ricks and Blinds in Exterior Decoration ' . JonatHan A. Rawson, Jr. QI 


With Two Illustrations 


GARDENING 



















Seaside Planting. ; : ; ‘ , ; . ExizasetH Bootes CLark, Landscape Architect 70 
With Five Illustrations. 

How to Make a Small Garden ‘ ; , ‘ : ; ‘ : ; Rose STANDISH NICHOLS 88 
With Seven Illustrations. 

Beauty from the Iris Garden . ; : : ‘ CLARENCE Moores Weep 92 


With Three Illustrations. 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS 














Paul Revere Pottery : ; , , ‘ MARGARET PENDLETON 74 
With Three Illustrations. 
Bungalow Furnishings  . : . ; ‘ ‘ ; ‘ : : : P . Mary W. Mount 75 
With Five Illustrations. 
Early American Spoons . j ; , . : : , . : ; EvizanetH M. Comstock 78 ) 
With Seven Illustrations. 
New England Gardens : ; : : : , - ; ; 80-81 
Built-in Furniture . : ‘ : . . ; , , , Cuarces E, Wuirte, Jr. M. A. I. A. 84 { 
With Nine Illustrations. | 
Furnishing the Porch . ; ; ‘ é : : ; . : : . ANN WENTWORTII 87 
With One Illustration. 
The Lure of the Persian Rug ‘ , . , ‘ Puit M. RILey 93 
DEPARTMENTS 
, \ 
Editorial Notes : ; ; ‘ : ‘ ‘ ; ; : : ’ 2 : ‘ , ; 82 
Old China : . ‘ ; : P , : ‘ , : : : , ; ; , 96 | 
With Two Illustrations. \ 
Questions and Answers P : i ‘ : r , : : ‘ ; . : ; , viii 
The Kitchen Garden , ‘ : , , ; ‘ . ‘ F . CLARENCE Moores WEED x 
Automobile Notes . ; : : . 3 : i ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; . FrepJ. WAGNER xiv 
With Seven Illustrations. } 
The Shopping Guide , ° ° ° , ‘ : ‘ . ; . xix * 
\ 
HERBERT S. STONE, Editor i} 











ARCHITECTURAL DEPT 


House Designs : Landscape Architecture 3 Engineering 









esha © 8 

NDER this heading are grouped the announcements of architects, books of plans, landscay rchitects and engineers, sanitary and water supply sys- 

tems. Through the Home Service Bureau we will answer any pe “ing questions on any of these subjects. Particulars and special advertising 
rates will be sent on request. Address Walter C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 1 dison Avenue, New York City. 








STILLWELL CALIFORNIA A BUNGALOW BOOKS 


PACIFIC COAST H(¢ MES, inext v riginal in desigt 
sre practical for any climate r a profitable x 
a Bungalow? Our books contain plens and aie fc 






“REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA | HOMES”— Price, 50 nts 
"REAL 'HELP > FOR OR HOME BUILDERS v2 A book of GO Bungalows, Cottages. and Concrete Residences, 
- e secure jus e L 
So ee 2 parm a ane = tien of designs clic Ppt US Bl NG AL Ows"- S —Price 50 sents 
and floor-plans showing the best types of homes. Ne ee en od camp ine eam oes 
“DISTINCTIVE HOMES AND GARDENS” BUILDER'S SUPPLEMENT No. 1, Price 10¢, FREE with orders for t A 
give endless suggestions, show scores of different E.W. Stillwell & Co., Arch’ts., 217-K. Henne Block, Los Angeles 


arrangements of characteristic homes—covering 
every phase of building. No. 1—35 designs, $1000 to 


$6000, $1.00; No.2—35 designs, $6000 to $15000, $1.00; “COUNTRY 4"? SUBURBAN HOUSES” ] 





If you are building or repairing, let us show you our 

















7 o 
bining No.1 and 2 $1.50. Stock plans , nie “re a Metal Ceilings 
Ne. 8 Combintog § Ask for special offer on origi- a book designed to solve. your pony — ' a 
nalplans—descriptive circular sent upon request. 1912 Edition 9x12 inches, 150 illustrations We have some distinctive, exceptional patterns, 
“ aia Beam Ceilings in metal, Ceilings in Adams. Tudor 
™ saialaeemaaa lal, Artis 
-The Kauffman Company | eed ; f ' wee ‘Halt Tim er r Gothic style. 
a ! 
622 ROSE BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO Eee, ‘sine or If we have the measures of your rooms, with an 
ES sod | : te dea of the style desired, we can suit you. 
£ tlor a 





formatior Durable and Incombustible 
terior anc The quickest and best way to repair an old blaster 
i ceiling is to put ub @ metal one. 


tone illustrations, and al NORTHROP, COBURN & DODGE CO., 


Designs costing $3,500 to $30,¢ 000. "fae $2. 00 prepaid 35 Cherry Street, New York 
Detailed plans prepared for new work or for remodeling old buildé+ 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 150 Nassau St. New York 


Can Any Beautiful Thing Be Made of Stucco? 
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r-Tuenationtie — |I Save You Money 
withacw dedens tor init The" thastatons ave Scar ieee te | | LS YOUR HOUSE FOR SALE? In Home Building 

















beauty and shape of the details of the building. The price of “Stucco The House Beautiful Real Estate Department ha | And give you the very latest ideas on comfort, artistic effect 
ifousea” is $5.00 by express, prepaid. Also “Colonial House«” showing been the means of ing and renting th I economy of space in HOUSES, COTTAGES. BUNGA. 
desieosia that ever beautiful style. Price $2.00 by express, prepaid. of many readers of the magazine. we wi L WI i ows 

your copy. Address Manager Real Estate Depa: y years ot ~~ yn as an architect and engineer 
& ‘s. ‘Child, Architect, Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City ment, 1 Madison Ave New York City. planning bu ildings for private ane pyrite use have crystallized 


new book ‘MODERN HO artistic and convenient 
anc d designs for houses, Ln, from $1,500 to $8,000. Many 


"115 ACRES BORDERING LAKE instructive illustrations. 











































































We th many dollars to you for only 50 cents prepaid 
Only $2500. Easy Terms CLYDE S. ADAMS, 1235 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Are You A full half-mile of la front and a corking g 
. ° h tl ket t lir Ww TO CLOSE OUT 
Going To Build ? quick sale, because I t the first edition of 
miles to railroad, « to ¢g I 
Send 50c¢ for our 1912 book neighbors, mail delive I l ‘HOMES OF GURACTER 
or " - Pin quand tee > 7 “ee e =offerin a few 
— Originality— Personality— fields, spring-w ater “ Nv i copies of this $1.00 best 
Individuality —in he built wood and timber rui 1 book of louse plans for 50 
. water, 40-ft. barn nt gl \ 
for homes, Ranging f rom if taken now only te cents postpaid. Only a few 
$1500 to $400). wood and timber t tw os l Otis eer rene today. 
. Further particulars i other fine oat a JEWSOR, 
PIERRE LINDHOUT, Architect lakes ‘and ‘rivers, in. nd along the 1248 “Williamson” Bld 
718-20 Ashton Bldg» - Grand Rapids, Mich, page 33, “Strout’s Fara > 35,” copy free. Cleveland, 0.” 
E. ¢" Strout Faru y, ast 34th St 
Two Magnificent Books on Home Building | '* pt weuta 
Modern Dwellings—oxr2 in. 200 Illus, BOTH B 
($ ) to $50,000) with Plans. .$1.60 BOOKS eautifully 
American Homes — 150 Illustrations Get 
($2,500 to $10,000) with Plans..$1.00 $2.00 These Books 
These books contain a profusion of the latest ideas ts First 
Georgian, Colonial, English, Bungalow, &c. 
For those who are Planning to Build Circular sent 
GEO. F. BARBER & CQ, » Architects, Harentie, Tenn. FREE 





THE PLAN SHOP BUNGALOWS 





Cg,:FARM 
039s Se? DESIGNERS: 


W YORK CITY - 






























RE CR LLL eA eR foenia huncslows with Ty USHIMATES, combine the artistic beauty of @ali- 
1a 8 with the utility of e ern hom 
Are you purchasing, ? The lesigr is a Californian and knows the bun: 
h i galow heart. 
Have you purchased, A Farm or Country Estate? The b 3 tling with interest and suggestion for A A. makers. It — 
Do you desire to alter, Come to Us embo essful, compact arrangements, popular and economical s 
We wil Reantity Band make it homelike. We will arrange the farming Pe f ¢ two-story homes of character, and cozy camps and lodges, 
t t r Y bu ’ a ME 
plant and assist you Wren "eo principles. aby ce, including ig Je hage sapeiement. Fifty Cents. by ey alone, Ten Hee 
THE ROSS CO, 103 Park Avenue New York City nhs ee =. G Ban 506K, Castem, Stace, 
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An Approach Through a Garden—Showing the Value of a Vista 
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EASIDE HOUSES 





a8 ~ Bay te? es ayy RAS SAE 
~ FOR ‘Ser . oo a Ce ‘ eS eid 


A Seaside Example of Colonial. Albro & Lindeberg, Architects An Ocean Type of Moorish. Grosvenor Atterbury, Architect 


HE seaside house means for very By AYMAR EMBURY, II afford such a home as that of Murray Gug- 
many of us some sort of a shack genheim at West End, and equally true that 
hastily put together by a contractor very few of us would care to live in such 





without any pretension to artistic effect, and just as un- a magnificent house as this for the summer months, probably no 
comfortable as it can possibly be, and still be lived in. Now, one who has seen it will deny its appropriateness to its setting 
this sort of thing is all very well for a camp, to which one goes and its very wonderful beauty; yet this: is a seashore house in- 
: with a full intention of getting fun out of discomfort, and making tended for occupancy for only a few months of the year. . 
simplicity and personal work the keynote of life, but for those, The house at Shinnecock Hills probably comes nearer to what 
and there are very many of us, who go to the seashore because it we think of as a seashore house than most of the others, but its 
is cool, and because it affords an opportunity for recreations not principal attraction to me lies in the exquisite adaptation of its 
possible in inland places, a comfortable and attractive home is contours to the soft rounded Shinnecock Hills among which it is 
as much an essential as it is anywhere else. Personally, while | set, and a very careful and thoughtful selection of color to har- 
sympathize with those who like camp life, for myself I do not monize with the ruddy foliage of the shrubbery natural in that 
in the least enjoy it: I like my three meals a day as well cooked most picturesque country. On the other hand, the log-cabin, set 
and as well served as anywhere else, and while it is perfectly true on a bare sandy soil and surrounded only by a sparse growth of 
that the seashore brings unusual hunger as a sauce, | think it pines, is singularly appropriate to its setting, and while it is not 
entirely unnecessary that it should be the only one. truly a seashore house, since the sea is more than one hundred 
Again | can see no reason why a seashore house should not be miles away, the country is so exactly similar to much of our sea- 
beautiful, and yet there are many thousands of people who live shore landscape that it seems to me worth inclusion because it is 
for eight months of the year in surroundings quite as attractive so unusually brilliant a piece of design in logs. Logs, by the way, 
as they can make them, and for the remainder live at the seashore are a very interesting material to work in; and one of the most in- 
in bare, unsightly quarters of atrocious design, simply because it tractable, since when they are embodied in the design one has to 
does not occur to them that seashore houses mean anything else. forget all that he has ever learned of cornices, columns, ete., and 
We have been for so long accustomed to seaside houses built of depend for his success upon the excellence of proportion, and the 
various colored shingles, with piazzas supported by turned posts very interesting wall surface resulting from the “chinking” with 
and trimmed with ridiculous jig-sawn brackets, that this has clay or mortar between the logs. 
grown to be almost a traditional seaside type, and when we do In a sandy location a stucco house seems not inappropriate, 
see a house both beautiful and comfortable in the neighborhood of especially when by the addition of a little yellow ochre the char- 
: the seashore, this strikes us as an anomaly. Yet is is upon these acteristic warm gray of the’ sand is reproduced in the wall sur- 
anomalies that the future of our country architecture is de- face, and a warm gray wall with brown roof is an excellent color 
pendent. scheme, melting quietly into the background and forming itself 
The main thing is that the house should fit its surroundings a good background for planting and shrubbery. A very unusual 
and should afford an appropriate and comfortable home for its example of stucco design is the house at Bayberry Point designed 
owner. While it is true that there are very few of us who can by Mr. Grosvenor Atterbury, of which the genesis of the design 








House at Shinnecock Hills. Grosvenor Atterbury, Architect House at Beverly, Massachusetts. Amos A. Lawrence, Architect 
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Log Cabin of lien Design, Pinehurst, North Sooaiinn 
was, | suppose, Moorish; or if not Moorish at least of pr 
nounced Oriental type. It is a most picturesque group with a 
retaining wall in the center surmounted by a pergola, and flanked 
by a bathing pavilion and a boathouse. Since this photograph 
was taken, planting has enhanced very greatly the appearance 
of the buildings, which, as they stand, seem somewhat bare and 
uncompromising, but even in the condition shown in the photo 
graph there are many things about the scheme of most appealing 
charm. The third floor piazza, for example, commands a won 
derful outlook over the surrounding waters, and is a splendidly 
cool place in which to sleep in hot weather evenings. 

Even the English type of house properly proportioned and 
sensibly placed seems to fit in well with our conception of a sea 
side home; as witness a most delightful example-at Beverley de 
signed by Mr. Lawrence. Yet one would not naturally go to 
England for inspiration for the design of an American seaside 
cottage, nor would one normally think of brick and plaster as 
suitable materials. 





The best proof of the pudding is still the 
eating, and the fact that this house does look extremely well 
a very common type of seaside landscape is all the proof required 





that the ordinary shingled house is not the only type adaptable to 
such surroundings. 

From New Orleans we have yet another type, and while strictly 
speaking this is not a seaside house, it is nevertheless situate: 
on an estuary of Lake Pontchartrain, and the front fence in the 





Stucco Bungalew in the Pines. Taylor | & Levi; ‘dines 
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Shinnecock Hills. 
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yicture is only a few feet from the water. 


haps true that such a house as this in northern 


with northern shrubbery, would not be as 
setting, this house possesses one of the 
tures of the successful seashore cottage, in its 
(or gallery as they call it in New Orleans), 
ned form than one often sees in the vicinity of 
‘ontrast between the huge stucco pillars of the 


ts real 


he light turned wood Doric columns of the second, 





riginal that it fails to attract at first glance, but 
reveals its charm more and more fully. 
at Hewlett, Long Island, Messrs. Albro and 
signed a purely Colonial house as a seaside 
le such a piece of design would lose much 
s and the broad expanse of lawns, with these 
hich are usually possible along our northern 
ite as good a type as any other. The tremendous 
“a at the end alone differentiates it from the 
even this is not definitive, since an open air 
his extent is both as practical and as convenient 
at the seashore. 
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ne-tenths of seashore houses that there is some- 


le from the design, and it is almost always 


Grosvenor Atterbury, Architect 


s. It is by no means difficult to obtain both of 
il first aids to architecture along the seacoast 
of the houses illustrated in this article), and as 
lecoration even of the ugliest house there can 
~ussion ; but as to why so many of our seashore 
them there seems to be no adequate answer. 
ed thus far the problem of the seaside house 
point of view, it may be as well to consider the 
its of difference between it and the suburban 
place, the multiplicity of rooms necessary to 
ties of a country house can be reduced in 

ngle room of great size is better than the same 
a living-room, reception-room, and a den; 
houses the living-room can be made to serve 
lining-room also; since no one expects or de- 
rma Lit, in the summer that they are accustomed 





as a rule, be smaller, and while a good many 
in a water-side house, are desirable, they are by 
ential that they are in places where one has not 
so to speak, for a morning tub. There is also 

)f providing means to stop draughts as in the 
use. and the construction in general may be 
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A Seaside Bungalow, Well Tied to Its Sandy, California Background 


lighter and simpler. Also, while considering construction, one 


should remember that wall paper on a house which is closed eight 
months of the year is very likely to peel off, and that tinted 
plaster with bright chintz curtains is a very excellent substitute, 
Big wainscots 
Wood left 


and as a rule more satisfactory in the long run. 
are another thing which should be done away with. 
in an unoccupied and unheated 
house in cold, damp winter sea- 
shore air is apt to swell and 
bulge, and every one knows how 
crooked doors at the seashore 
are liable to be. 

Bronze hardware only should 
be used in places exposed to the 
weather, and stucco should be 
applied over galvanized lath, or, 
better yet, on terracotta or ce- 
ment blocks, since wood lath 
buckles under temperature 
changes and uncoated iron rusts 
out. While a general heating 
plant is as a rule not required, 
several open fireplaces, especially 
in the house used either early in 
the spring or late in the fall. 





A Southern Scheme of Building 
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should not be forgotten in making the design. The construction 
offers otherwise few points of difference from that in the ordi- 
nary country house, but the same principles which govern plan 
apply on the seashore as well as in the suburbs. Indeed we may 
truly say that the fundamental principles which govern good de- 
sign apply here as anywhere, with only the modifications required 
by the different usages of sea- 
side life, and those required by 
its peculiar landscape. 

If I were designing a seaside 
house for myself, the first thing 
| should think of would be the 
spot on which it is to be placed 
and the shape of house which 
would best fit the site, and the 
colors which would best harmon- 
ize with its surroundings would 
determine the design of the ex- 
terior ; then with that type of ex- 
terior | would develop the plan 
containing the rooms essential to 
my convenience. This is the 
method which, judging from re- 
sults at least, is the one followed 
in the houses illustrated. 


———————————— 



















| SEASIDE PLANTING. 


By ELIZABETH BOOTES CLARK 





Landsc ipe Architect 


HE two main things to be considered in planting a for protection for both winter and summer; but, 
seashore are salt spray and the prevailing winds. urs th is not that of the willows and poplars. The 
are many plants that will stand salt water all over 1 te sprt ery well at the seashore and makes an unusu- 
but few that will grow at all satisfactorily when expo: n formed hedge or screen. For a more for- 

to beating winds. Where once a good protective belt is st: 1 effect is nothing to equal the native red cedar. 

almost all the native trees and shrubs will do well near the wat \Ithoug rood for hedges because of its habit of losing 

edge. Hence the important consideration is that of protecti wel it is ideal for a background where irregular 

from the prevailing winds, which, along the eastern coast, al Ips al shed, as its great variety of shapes never becomes 
mostly northwestern. A belt plantation or heavy screen oi t 

quick growing plants, as willows, maples, poplars, birch, m \gain, nthus does exceedingly well by the seashore, 

tain ashes, or trees of like nature will in a short time form quit ind if cu vhen well established, say two or three years 

a dense mass. The yellow willow (vitellina) can be sheared at er plant ill throw up very strong shoots and produce 

a height of ten or twelve feet so that it will branch out vigorously ense t tect. This practice may be repeated year after 

at the base and so form a protection to lower shrubs or herba B the tree is to be allowed to grow to its limit, 

plants as well. This willow is lovely during the winter and early t te plant where possible, as the male tree has an 

spring months, its branches and twigs being a brilliant yellow whi st disagreeable to many people. But a mod- 

and quite a strong note on the landscape. However, this is erately severe prunin x of the male plant in the spring every 

of so much importance, for a seaside residence is seldom occupied eee Ee ‘nerally have the effect of stimulating the 

at this time. a th tree will not flower. The ailanthus also has 

Norway spruce is the fastest growing of the coniferous trees adler’ lity of holding shifting sand by its splendid 

Where t sweep of heavy winds, whether on the shore 

s, it is always wise to plant thickly, say 

ee feet that the plants protect each other and so 

e an his is best along the shore even where a belt 

ntation break is used. The great trouble with this 

lj necessary thinning is not done when needed, 

the 1 hrubs, as the case may be, are allowed to de- 

rive each light, air and food. Every vear a few should 

e taken very alternate one, or the plants whose space 

ld give st room. Another method is to place the 

that < be the permanent ones about five or six feet 

if shri twenty to thirty feet apart if trees (according 

val | then fill in the spaces between with some 
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The Black-Eyed Susan Thrives in the Driest and Hottest Situations. Wild Sumac, Kn as the Smooth Sumac, Grows in Sandy Soil and 
Effective Indoors as Well as Out Is Fine for Mass Planting 
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cheap and fast growing plant. In four or five years’ time these 
should be cut out as necessary, until none but the permanent 
trees are left. The temporary plants are known as nurse plants, 
and one of the best for such use among the trees is the black 
locust. It is not used so much now as formerly for a permanent 
tree because it does not last long owing to its attack by borers 
and many other insects. So the only way in which we can get 
some enjoyment from its beauty is as a nurse plant. Every one 
knows the fragrant, drooping flowers, always a sign to the small 
boy that swimming time has come, Although growing to eighty 
feet the flowers come when the plant is not more than six or 
eight feet high. It thrives in any kind of soil and does exceed- 
ingiy well at the seashore. 

For trees that are to be allowed to grow to their full height 
the best selection of the more ordinary trees would be catalpa, 
holly, laburnum, bayberry, swamp magnolia, tupelo or sour gum, 
beech plum, common bird cherry, scarlet oak, black ash, sumac, 
black locust, all the tamarix, linden, withe rod and arrow-wood. 
Virginia creeper is fine for holding sandy stretches to keep them 
from blowing or washing, and it will thrive even where occa- 
sionally washed over by high tides. Another very good vine 
which does well by the sea and so suitable for a ground cover is 
the common morning glory. It will take any soil or position and 
can be grown over rocks, sand banks, or any place at all. 

A slender tree that is little known and deserves to be more 
widely used is the salt tree (Halimodendron argenteum), which 
grows to about fifteen feet. It comes from the barren salt plains 
of Siberia, and has beautiful clear pink bloom from May to July. 
It is most prolific and the pea-shaped flowers are all over the 
tree, borne in twos and threes at the base of the previous year’s 
growth, much as the well-known Judas tree flowers are borne. 

The pitch pine (rigida) although not a handsome tree, some- 
times forms most picturesque shapes when allowed to grow as it 
pleases. It is particularly. good for sterile ground and so looks 
well when grouped with sumac, gray birch and alder. Any 
sandy ground along seashore on bluffs, in thin, rocky soil will 
form a home for this pine and it will make two or three growths 
a year during a drought ; the root system is such that it holds the 
soil well. 

When it comes to the herbaceous border most all of the flowers 
can be grown where protection from winds and ocean spray is 
given and where plenty of good soil is provided. This is of 
course expensive, for to be rightly done an excavation of two and 
a half or three feet should be made, and then filled in with well- 
rotted manure and fibrous loam. The price of the manure and 
loam and their transportation is quite an item of expense and 
many cannot afford this outlay. For these less fortunate mortals 
it would be best to stick to those herbaceous plants which thrive 
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A Dry Wall with Flowers Above and Below. The Niches May Be Filled with Good Earth 
and Charming Plants Grown with Comparatively Little Trouble 
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naturally in sandy 
spots, although, of 
course, they can 
never give the 
wealth and mass of 
bloom that some 
others can, 

Where one can 
plan for some paths 
about a seashore 
house they are fas- 
cinating if carried 
out in a naturalistic 
way; that is, with 
rocks or native 
stone, where there 
is any, laid along 
to border the path. 
Arrange them so 
that they will be 
from four to six 
inches apart. In 
fact, where there is 
much of this na- 
tive loose stone, the 
whole path could 
be of them, laying 
them with the flat- 
test side up, and 
spacing them so 
that one can easily 
step from one to 
the other. In be- 
tween the border 
stones such plants 
as grow naturally 
in sand can be 
tucked in. There 
are many of them, 
such as Alpine 
plants and our own 
native ones. Por- 
tulaca is quite at- 
tractive sown 
among these stones, as it thrives best in light loam or sandy soil 
and luxuriates in exposed and sunny situations. It is frequently 
sown broadcast over sunny banks, when it is advisable to mix the 
seed with three or four times its bulk of dry 
sand to permit an even distribution of the 
seed. It comes in all colors and both single 
and double. 

But the loveliest of all blue flowers is 
the common chickory, of a clear azure color. 
lt has escaped cultivation and become a 
~ Se troublesome weed, but nevertheless a solid 
mass of its wonderful color is a stimulant 
indeed. The woolly, dandelion-like foliage 
forms quite a rosette. It is excellent along 
the shore or in any- waste land. The golden 
aster (Chrysopsis falcata), bone-set, bush 
pea (Lathyrus maritimus), golden glow, 
sea lavender, cinquefoil, and blazing star 
are all good for seashore work. 

Should the place be wet many of the 
flowers native to our own salt marshes 
would be very beautiful. I shall never for- 
get the first sight I had of the sabbatia— 
sheets of pink bloom. On close examina- 
tion the individual flower proved to be even 
more interesting, for the clear, soft pink 
with the yellow center, and the waxy tex- 
ture of the petals make it seem like a rare 
greenhouse thing. 





An Uncultivated Seaside Visitor but Always 
Decorative 
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Sliding Doors to Resemble Fusima 


Walls Painted Bamboo Color 
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Old Rush Furniture Painted Black 


A BUNGALOW IN JAPANESE SPIRIT 


O one who has lived in Japan for any 


length of time can come away 

without the desire to carry some- 

thing of the spirit of simplicity 

and charm which pervades the homes there, 
into our more complex life here. These 
pictures show what has been done to gain 
this spirit, by slightly changing the inside 
of a five-room portable bungalow. By 
painting the walls the color of bamboo and 
by laying matting of the same shade on the 
floor, harmony, the first essential of a Jap- 
anese interior, was obtained. The next step 
was to remove the partition between the 
living-room and sun-parlor and to insert 
sliding doors to resemble “fusima.” These 
doors were made by the local carpenter, by 
covering a piece of board one inch thick, 
with building paper the same shade as the 
walls and binding with a strip of natural 
oiled wood one inch square. The door from 
the living-room to the kitchen was sealed 
and a Kakemona hung over the place to 
give a suggestion of the Tokonoma or place 
of honor as seen in every Japanese interior. 
The one impossible feature of life in a 
portable or any small house is in having the 
cooking done under the same roof, so in 
this case a separate kitchen has been erected 
in the rear, about ten feet away from the 
bungalow. Where this bungalow is sit- 
uated the town water supply is available and 
a large circular Japanese bathtub was built 
in one of the rooms, This has a little stove 
under the seat where charcoal is burned to 
heat the water. A small Franklin stove was 
placed in the living-room. and this with a 
Japanese “hibachi” or fire box gives suffi- 
cient heat for late spring and early autumn. 
The furniture is of the simplest, a few 
small black chairs, one or two tables, some 
bamboo vases and lanterns made of plain 
oiled paper the natural color, that is all. It 





By MARY RUTHERFURD JAY 


Garden Architect 


is quiet and restful an 
which Maurice Hewlet 


in his saying, “The 
you are.” 


The entire cost of thi 
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For portable house... 


Posts for foundation 
carpenters’ time. 

Four screen doors 

Painting walls.... 


Portable Bungalow, Price Five Hundred 
Dollars 
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The bungalow is placed in the woods, 
nd as no‘flowers grow near it, the decora- 
tions inside are simply leaves arranged in 
the bamboo vases, using the Japanese flower 
fasteners and some of the ideas taken from 
their complicated system of flower arrange- 
ment. 

Without literally following this system, 
very delightful results may be obtained with 
the knowledge of a few of their methods, 
the tools required are: 


\ pair of good cutting scissors with short, 
thick blades. 

A strong knife, of the nature of a small 
hatchet (to be used in chopping off the 
ends of twigs and in pairing down the 
ends of branches). ¥ 

\ small wooden chopping block. 

Different kinds of flower fastenérs. 

Some pieces of notched twigs. 

\ tiny sprinkler, a cylindrical tube of brass 
with a handle on the end which pulls 
out and forces the water in a fine spray. 


The Japanese aim to reproduce a bit of 
nature indoors and consider the soil (the 
surface water of the vase) and the branch 
and leaves as of equal importance with the 
flowers and try to suggest growth, often 
using a bare branch with a graceful shape, 
simply placing a few flowers at the base as 
a secondary motive. In standing vases of 
bamboo with two openings the upper should. 
hold the branch and the lower a plant in 
accordance with natural scenery in which 
the tree occupies a higher position than the 
plants. 

Great care is taken in the selection of ma- 





















































A SUMMER HOUSE IN JAPANESE STYLE 
Built on a Raised Platform, with Trellis Shutters on Front and Sides. 


Executed by John P. White 
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terial, to get appropriate combinations, us- 


ually only two varieties are used in the 
same arrangement, one branch, of plum, 
pine or maple leaves, to suggest strength 
and the growing tree, and with this are 
combined any good flowers. 

After the material had been selected, the 
first thing to do is to give the proper curve 
to the branch. A deep iricision is made 
about two inches from the base, and when 
the cut has penetrated half way through 
the stem, a vertical cut is made and a small 
piece of wood inserted; this gives the gen- 
eral direction to the branch; nearer the top 
it is necessary to bend the twig well back 
in the opposite direction, even breaking the 
wood slightly if it is not supple enough to 
remain in the desired curve. The aim is to 
give the branch the shape of a triangle, the 
top should always be directly over the base 
(as shown in diagram’). 

There are usually three branches in all 
arrangements : 

The main one, or Principal. 


The Secondary, coming half way to the top. 


The Tertiary, at the base. 


Others can be inserted between these; 


five, seven or nine lines are used according 
to taste, but never an even number. 

When the Principal has been bent into 
proper shape, the end is paired down to fit 
in the central hole of the fastener and bits 
of wood are hammered in at the sides if 
necessary, to keep it firmly in place; this 
is also done with each additional stem so 
that when finished the whole may be even 
turned upside down and remain intact. 
Several kinds of fasteners may be used ; the 
turtle is best for the low open vase; also an 
oblong-shaped piece of lead with small di- 
visions crosswise ; there are spiral and many 
twisted shapes, so that the flower arranger 
may select whichever is best for the work 
in hand. For the bamboo or any kind of 
deep tall vase a piece of notched twig is 
used, placed about two inches below the 
top, and the whole arrangement wedged in 
between the notch. 

If the Principal is bent from left to right 
the Secondary is placed on the right and 
should reach about half way to the top and 
the Tertiary on the left at the base; this 
should only be one-quarter of the height of 
the Principal. In low, open vases the Ter- 
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tiary is the place for the flowers of the com- 
position. Before the flowers are placed in 
the fasteners, their stems are pounded at 
the base to make them more open and 
ready to take in water. The back side of 
the knife is used for this purpose. When 
the arrangement has been completed the 
vase is filled two-thirds full of water and 
clean white or amber pebbles are heaped up 
around the base of the fastener. The vase 
is then turned in every direction and 
studied so that the lines shall be pleasing 
from all sides, and each bud or twig that in 
any way interferes with its symmetry shall 
be cut away. 

There are several errors which must be 
avoided. “Parallelism or any two lines mak- 
ing the same height, and cross cutting or 
two twigs interlacing at any point, this is 
only allowed in the case of the plum branch 
of which it is a characteristic feature.” 
When once the art of giving a triangular 
curve to the principal stem has been mas- 
tered any number of charming and varied 
arrangements can be made according to the 
material taste of the arranger, 
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A Specialty of the Work is Pottery for Children 


PAUL REVERE 
POT TER Y 


By MARGARET PENDLETON 
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HE initials S. E. G. C. which we 

i find on every piece of the Paul 
Revere pottery, stand for the 
Saturday Evening Girls’ Club. 

This club is a large factor in the work in- 
stituted by the Library House, of Boston. 
The work of the house is along civic and 
social lines, and it is located very near the 
old North Church, from which hung the sig- 
nal lanters of Paul Revere. As it is in the 
Italian part of the city, the Library House 
was started and is carried on for the benefit 
of the Italians of that neighborhood. Promi- 
nent women of Boston are the financial sup- 
porters of the enterprise until it shall be 
made self-supporting. There are lectures 
and readings and also classes in music and 
in dancing. Six glee clus meet each week, 
not only to learn to sing, but to gain an 
appreciation of good music. The dues of this 
club are paid in time. The house calls for 
one hour’s service a week from each of its 
members in whichever direction the house 
committee chooses to use that time. Out 
of this Library House Club has grown the 
pottery. The glee clubs have led to con- 
certs and the reading clubs to plays. Twice 
in each week of the winter and spring very 
enjoyabie entertainments are given. Mrs. 
John L. Gardener opened Fenway Court in 
March of this year for the presentation 
of the “Merchant of Venice,” by the Sat- 
urday Evening Girls’ Club. The patron- 
esses were leading women of Boston, and 
the funds raised are to be used for the pot- 
tery. The Library House has a camp at 
Gloversville and the S. E. G. Club wishes to 
build a pottery in connection with the camp 
for summer work. Some of these girls are 
earning money not only to help them in 
further education, but are preparing to 
make the potter’s trade their life work, and 
are beginning at the foundation, learning 
all the stages to the completed work. It 
is most interesting to watch the work of 
the club There are ten girls, all young, 
born in this country but of Italian parent- 
age. Also a designer (a graduate from 
an art school), a skilled potter of long 
experience, and a man, who has learned 
the art of managing the kiln. The work- 
ing day is eight hours, with a half-holiday 
Saturday and a fortnight’s vacation with- 
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The Saturday Evening Girls’ Club 


The product of the 
shop is intended to be 
both beautiful and 
useful. The glaze is 
dull, soft in color and 
texture. The deco- 
rations are outlined 
in black and filled in 
with flat tones, har- 
monizing with the 
background of the 
piece. The colors are 
a pure yellow, a soft 
green, an old blue and 


a tan. Their success 
in color scheme is 
wonderful. 


The price of arti 
cles produced is fixed 
after a careful con- 
sideration of the cost 
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of production, including a fair living wage 
for the workers. 

Craft shops and studios all through the 
country carry specimens of the work and 
there are certain lines always in stock which 
can be readily supplied at the pottery, 18 
Hull St., Boston. Special orders come from 
all the States, from California to Maine, and 
persons giving special orders should bear 
in mind the time it takes to produce such 
work. The work for children has been 
very popular, such as the bread and milk 
sets, and the porridge sets. These consist 
of plate, bowl and pitcher. The designs in 
shape are charming and the decoration of 
rabbits, chicks, and old rhymes. that chil- 
dren love, and their name and birth-date, 
colored and burned in, are a delight. and 
the dishes are so strong that no child would 
be likely to break them. Bowls of all kinds, 
from the salad bowl to the tiny individual 
salt, seem to be the favorite work. The 
club was called the “Bowi Snop” when first 
started. It now makes many other pieces 
and with the same artistic merit. A set 
of thirteen tiles, illustrating the ride of Paul 
Revere, has proven popular and is most in- 
teresting. Nothing could be more appro- 
priate for the breakfast table for a country 
house or bungalow, when the dining-room 
is finished and furnished in oak, than 
pieces made up from this pottery. There 
are breakfast plates, coffee cups and 
saucers ; oatmeal dish and saucers for serv- 
ing, cream pitcher and sugar bowl, egg cups, 
platters, pitcher for milk or water, mugs in 
quaint shape, marmalade cups and honey 
jars (decorated with bees), salts and pep- 
pers, and every kind of dish one would need. 
One must mention the toilet sets for chil- 
dren’s use, which are most interesting. 





Porridge Set and Bread and Milk Bowl 
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HE very title, bungalow, brings with 
it a vision of spreading roofs and 
broad piazzas. This vision is full 
of suggestions of summer delights, 

and freedom from the trammels of society 
in the unconventional life of the open. 

To the woman of small means who must 
keep her house and children up to a certain 
standard without sufficient help to make this 
task an easy one, the bungalow that can be 
handled by one servant is inexpressible re- 
lief. 

Thus the summer bungalow means to 
householders respite from a hundred petty 
cares and expenses ; time to rest and oppor- 
tunity for outdoor recreation and refresh- 
ment. 

One finds innumerable types of bunga- 
lows to accommodate various topographical 
and financial conditions, from upwards of 
a dozen kinds of portable structures to the 
permanent dwelling house which more 
nearly copies true bungalow architecture. 

That style of medium-priced summer 
building which is most common at lake re- 
sorts within easy reach of large cities, us- 
ually exhibits a stained shingle or painted 
clapboard exterior with shingled roof and 
often with rustic trimmings. Front and 
back porches, which may be screened for 
sleeping rooms, low ceilings and wide door- 
ways and windows that reach from floor to 
ceiling are features of the architecture, and 
this demands different interior treatment 
from that found in permanent dwellings. 
*xposed beams in the ceilings and joists in 
the walls are stained, painted or varnished 
in the same hue, and their picturesque qual- 
ities are usually heightened by the presence 


of a stone 
fireplace in 
the living- 
room. Some- 
times walls 
are construct- 
ed of unfin- 
ished wood 
and covered 











The Success of a Bungalow Depends Largely upon the Porch 











with burlap, 








That Standby—a Windsor Chair 





Where Rattan and Willow Combine Agreeably 


firmly tacked from 
one upright to an- 
other. Such a finish 
in light brown burlap 
could be made more 
pleasing by a strip of 
the same material of 
a darker shade sten- 
cilled in dark brown 
and gold above the 
baseboard. 

A scattered design 
of pine cones and 
twigs would be beau- 
tiful for this purpose 
with the pine needles 
brought out in gilt. 
Where stencilling and 
painting are out of 
the question and econ- 
omy an issue one may 
cut out attractive de- 
signs from printed art 


cloth or cretonne and applique these upon 
the burlap. A very attractive decoration 
may be carried out here by stencilling a 
border of pine cones below the ceiling, 
which is always too low in summer bunga- 
low architecture to admit of the usual width 
of frieze below it. 

Where the burlap is joined at the joists a 
strip of dark brown spruce bark may be 
tacked over the seam, Above the tops of 
doors and windows can be stretched a nar- 
row lambrequin on which should be re- 
peated the design of the frieze, and from 
each side the doorway portieres of Moorish 
tapestry, which is fifty inches wide, $1.35 a 
yard, and combines light and shade effects 
in a loose mesh that looks like heavy linen, 
hangs as softly as velours and comes in the 
most artistic shades of brown, tan and dead 
grass color, would be most appropriate. 

The windows would look well if draped 
at the side with light brown scrim, which 
costs ten to fifteen cents a yard, bordered 
with strips. cut from Bokhara net of the 
same hue. This net costs about 35 cents a 
yard and its lace stripes, dyed in most dra- 
pery colors, are also used as borders for 
table, couch and cushion covers. 

The fashionable soft brown shades of 
such draperies look equally well with green 
or blue covered or painted walls. 

Shelves for books in this type of bunga- 
low are of the simplest stained wood variety, 
attached to the wooden joists that support 
the walls, and bookcases can also be made 
by pasting grass cloth, of the color of the 
draperies, over unpainted wood, or by tack- 
ing burlap over it with flat thumb-tacks set 
close together. 

A living-room of this character is pret- 
tiest when furnished with hickory, which is 
durable, comfortable and effective. The 
finer class of hickory bungalow furniture 
is made in artistic forms, with easy curved 
backs and arms to settees and chairs and 
many novel and pretty arrangements of the 
woven portions. Elaborate pieces cost 
from $6.50 to $15 for straight and easy 
chairs and rockers, but the simpler styles 
with wooden arms are very much cheaper. 
Tables of every description, as well as 
stands and jardinieres, accompany chairs, 
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settees and swing seats of this kind, and 
dining-room sets have extension tables with 
oak tops and buffets that are embellished 
with woven hickory bark doors and trim- 
mings and are equipped with as many as 
eleven drawers. 
Such buffets sell at 
a price that corre- 
sponds with that 
charged for quaintly 
attractive desks and 
bedroom pieces 
which have woven 
bark head and foot- 
boards and can 
never be classed 
with cheap articles 
made on the same 
general lines. Hick- 
ory furniture is par- 
ticularly adapted for 
use in bungalows of 
the rustic or semi- 
rustic character, and 
the finer class pieces 
are highly artistic, 
very durable and ex- 
ceedingly comfort- 
able, as the curves of 
all classes of seats 
accommodate them- 
selves to the figure 
and the woven bark 
has a “give” or 
elasticity, which is 
as luxurious as upholstery without its 
warmth. This style has its framework 
constructed of young hickory saplings, 
which are cut in the autumn when the bark 
will adhere to them. Saplings are then sand- 
papered until the bark is comparatively 
smooth without having its lovely brown 
tints affected, and the various parts of the 
frames are mortised together solidly. The 
seats and backs of chairs, settees and swings 
and woven portions of desks, beds and the 
like, are woven of long strips of the stout 
inner bark of the hickory tree, which is as 
strong as rawhide and with probably more 
elasticity. Neither paint nor stain are ever 
used upon real hickory furniture, which 
possesses that mouse gray tint that accom- 
modates itself so well to any color scheme. 

A bungalow fitted up in the least expen- 
sive styles of hickory, stained wood and bam- 
boo furniture would have the beamed walls 
and ceiling of its dining-room varnished, 
and china shelves and plate racks of stained 
or varnished wood let in between the un- 
covered uprights. All the floors of such a 
bungalow are invariably stained, and the 
best cheap rugs on the market for them are 
wool fibre, rag and woven grass, which 
come in very pleasing colors and practically 
all sizes. 

Some very delightful Old Engtish effects 
can be obtained in a room of stained wood 
by giving a Gothic emphasis to shelves, a 
seat or so, a cupboard and to the mantel- 
piece, if one is present. Such an Old Eng- 
lish suggestion obtains its decorative note 
from hangings of Old English chintzes of 
harmonious patterns and hue, which are 
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now at the height of popularity. In ex} 
sive bungalows these chintzes are featut 
of the season and charming diamond-} 





casements and appropriately built Craft 
man furniture, with a piece of wicket 


Built-In Furniture is Adapted to Bungalow Bedro 


and there produce a very charming effect 

It is more difficult to impart such an ef 
fect to a bungalow bedroom, for instance, 
of the cheaper sort, but a chintz box seat at 
the window, with curtains of the same sort 
and enough Gothic woodwork in its fut 
































Windsor Reproductions are Comfortable and 
Inexpensive 
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nishings will iend character to the whole. 
One's summer playhouse often inspires 
its possessor to develop original ideas of his 
ywn in the building of pieces of furniture. 
Ine man, so inspired, has a bungalow with 
walls and French 
wood Craftsman 
furniture stained 
green. To furniture 
of this type he has 
added a _ complete 
set of chairs, settee 
and table, con- 
structed by himself 
of green - stained 
wood with the 
wooden seats, backs 
and table tops laced 
to the framework 
through holes in 
both by means of a 
diamond-shaped lat- 
tice of leather 
thongs. An interval 
of several inches be- 
tween the frames 
and solid wood por- 
tions gives a won- 
derfully decorative 
effect to the leather 
lacings. Another 
original idea in this 
bungalow is a big 
ns dining - table which 
folds so that it can 
stood against the wall and leave the floor 
pace clear for dancing. 
Even cement bungalows for holiday pur- 
ses are apt to have partition walls of 
irnished wood with which may be pleas- 
ely associated the types of furniture 
nd hangings that seem to belong to 
uses in the forests with sometimes one 
hat has dark-stained oak walls with Mis- 
on furniture of the more ponderous type, 
ut stucco dwellings of this class by the sea- 
hore and simple cottages of unfinished 
ooden interiors in the open country de- 
and another style of treatment. That for 
he seashore usually calls for wicker and 
rass furniture of the more decorative sort, 
uch as reed, Chinese Canton, willow— 
tained or enameled to match interior color 
hemes, and the luxurious green and brown 
rieties of grass furniture. Seaside bunga- 
»ws of this class adapt themselves charm- 
igly to wall coverings of the new imitation 
rass cloth, chambray and fabric effects in 
ft, cool tones, and with a frieze in smok- 
x-room and hall of outdoor scenes that 
how Indian life on the plains or attractive 
etches of such sports as golf, tennis and 
n¢ eing. 
In a dwelling of this character English 
hintzes are at home. Living-room, dining- 
ym and foyer may show Chinese Chippen- 
le influences, while bedrooms look pret- 
st if simple block prints, in attractive 
lies, Matives, greens and yellows are used 
hangings and fabric paper of corre- 
nding tint and with the new baseboard 
orations and panel effects as accompani- 
nts cover the walls. 























OME houses charm 
by 
breadth 
treatment, beauty 

of proportion, harmony 
of detail. Others sug- 
gesting these three 
things please by reason 
of a certain directness 
and what, for lack of a 
better term, we call 
“hominess.”” Very home- 
like is the dwelling of 
Mr. C. B. Gleason at 
Newton designed by Mr. 
Holt. There is a hint 
of Dutch sturdiness in 


the low gambrel roof, 
the snug dormers and 
the white entrance. 


There is more than the 
usual Colonial beauty to 
the interior, and a sym- 
pathetic scheme of fur- 
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A SMALL COLONIAL HOUSE 











The Dining-Room 
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of C. B. Gleason, Newton, Mass. Fenry C. Holt, Architect 


The Living-Room 


nishing which must be 
extremely gratifying to 
the architect, also aftord- 
ing the owners continual 
satisfaction. 

In the hall there is lit- 
tle furniture. Uncrowd- 
ed, suggesting much 
space, reposeful, yet full 
of hospitality, it beckons 
the guest to the rooms on 
either side. Photo- 
graphs are often quite 
unfair to houses just as 
they are to people, but 
with this house the illus- 
trations convey much of 
its charm. 

The dining-room, with 
paneled walls and fine 
old furniture, and the 
bedrooms admirable in 
their old time character, 
carry out the simplicity 
of the exterior. 
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EARLY AMERICA 


HAT the subject here presented is no 

unworthy one, and that it has held 

a high place in the minds of the 

great, may at once be settled by a 
quotation from Samuel Johnson, who ex- 
claims indignantly of a certain person, “If 
he does not really think that there is a 
distinction between virtue and vice, why, 
sir, when he leaves our houses let us count 
our spoons.” 

Moreover, it is a fact that the good house- 
wife, either through an inherent suspicion 
of guests or by way of pleasure to herself, 
does generally count her spoons. In con- 
sequence of the excellent habit there are in 
the world many fine examples of spoons of 
almost very period since the use of spoons 
began. Naturally the use of the spoon 





Illustration No. 2 


began at a very early period. 

In this country the making of 
silver plate began at an early 
date. 

John Hall, who has been called 
the Dean of Silversmiths, came 
as a lad to this country in 1635. 
and was early able to make a liv- 
ing at his trade. He attained to 
prominence and affluence when in 
1642 he, with Robert Sanderson, 
was Officially employed in Bos- 
ton to supply a deficiency in 
Colonial specie. © Whereupon 
many pieces of silver brought 
over from England found their 
way into this mint to be con- 
verted into coin of the realm. 

Within the century that fol- 
lowed, the common needs of 
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Illustration No. 1 


every village were more ess suppli 
its local silversmiths, while Boston, } 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and | 


dence produced such cherished nam 
Hull, Corey, Burt, Dixwell, Goelet, Hi 











Roosevelt, Ten Eyck and Revere. 
These great names represented tea 
ices, church silver and hugh pieces of 
queting plate as wel simple spoons 
much of this plate during the stress« 
Revolutionary times was transformed 
the American llar, nevertheless 
amount that has survived the buffet 
fortune is indeed surprising and beaut 
Colonial silver, unlike that made in 
land, bears no date-letter nor assayer’s m 
so that as a guide to identification thes« 
ments are unfortunately eliminated 
earliest wares used his country 
marked with the initials of the make 
shaped stamp ; about 1725 the surname 
or without an initial was introduced, o1 
full name of the maker was used. In 
early nineteenth century, silver was 
quently stamped with the word “coin” 
with the letter “C” or “D” (Dollar). Ab 
1857 we began to use “sterling” as a ou 


antee of good quality. These marks 
required in a few States, but the laws ha 


never become general. 
The indexing of our silver, th 


en 
pends upon a variety of facts. The 
tern and style of workmanship and qu 
of silver help to determine the date of m 


ufacture. Early town records, no 
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SPOONS 


numerous, occasicnally throw hght upon 
he name of the maker. Again, the history 
of a piece of silver is sometimes handed 
down in the family of its possessor; occa- 
sionally a date engraved by the purchaser 
gives a clue. While all these facts aid in 
identification, a certain confusion arises 
from the fact that private orders for silver 
vere sometimes sent to England. This the 
maker was not obliged to have Hall- 
marked; the maker, often a silversmith in 
a small town in England. merely printing 
his own mark. 

Our earliest silversmiths, too, came chief- 
ly from England, bringing English methods 
and styles with them. Nevertheless. the 
fact remains that on the whole the Amer- 





Illustration No, 4 


ican work did differ, and con- 
sistently, from that of the old 
country. It is simpler in design 
and decoration, and generally, 
not always, cruder in workman- 
ship, reflecting as it should the 
simplicity and hardships of our 
early life. Some of these de- 
signs are carefully guarded by 
their possessors. It is said of 
one lady in Baltimore that since 
the fire she will not send her sil- 
ver to be repaired lest the un- 
fortunate smiths who lost their 
designs by that catastrophe may 
copy hers. Among the well- 
known designs in use to-day are 
the Paul Revere, the Benjamin 
Franklin, the Fairfax and 
others, all simple and substantial. 
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The greater amount of our present Colonial 
silver was produced after 1750. In the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century many 
silversmiths were to be found as far west 
as Cincinnati, Louisville and St. Louis. 

The number of 
large pieces of 
Colonial plate is 
necessarily 
limited, the 
greater part of it 
is to be found in 
church . services 
and has been 
largely recorded, 
so that the col- 
lector must to- 
day be satisfied 
more or less 
with small pieces 
to be picked up 
in out-of-the- 
way places. The 
small piece is 
most frequently 
the spoon. 

The old spoon 
in a pleasing as 
well as an im- 
portant acquisi- 
tion. It pos- 
sesses character ; 
no two spoons are exactly alike, no two 
record. the same. mood in their maker, 
a shade of difference in the depth of the 
bowl, a slight divergence in the long diam- 
eter, an imperceptible quirk in the turn of 
the handle make for an individuality that 
the stress of time and circumstance has but 
increased. To-day the careful housewife 
counts her silver by the dozen and knows 
not one piece from another of its kind; it 
was otherwise when every child, if one 
may draw a justifiable inference, was born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth. Jane was 
a fretful child and mumbled with her little 
teeth all over the bow! of her christening 
spoon, but William, as anyone can see, was 
a placid, methodical baby who chose one 
good hold and kept it. Here again is the 
spoon with which great-uncle Tobias was 
wont to stir a nightly delectable beverage— 
very thin at the tip of bowl it is. Aunt 
Merwin’s medicine spoon, showing very 
hard wear indeed, lies beside it, and so on 
through the whole count of them, each 
spoon known for its inherent*or acquired 
grace of individuality. 

The value of the vicarious odd spoon as 
plate is twofold; first, 
because it is to be 
had, and secondly be- 
cause its period is 
easily determined. 
There are few slip 
handle spoons in this 
country, naturally, 
since they date back 
to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when silver was 
very rare. Neverthe- 
less, in an old farm 
house in Kentucky 
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Emery Spoon Taken to Show Gracefulness of the Curve from Tip to 


there is in common use a set of slip handle 
spoons, with bowls worn as thin and cool 
as frozen rose petals They are English 
and date back to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. It is doubtful if the silver 
that is made to-day would show such en- 
durance. The rat-tail is occasionally to be 
found. The drop handle of the “Old Eng- 
lish” pattern, with or without decoration, 
which lasted just within the nineteepth cen- 
tury, is more frequently found, while the 
fiddle handle is to be seen in every family 
chest. 

Fig. 1 is a drop handle tablespoon of 
beautiful proportions, with a fine sweeping 
curve from tip to tip. The mark is un- 
doubtedly S. Emery, in a shaped rectangle, 
although the “S” is obliterated. Samuel 
Emery had his shop at “No. 5 Union St., 
near the Golden Candlestick,” Boston. One 
piece, a porringer made by him, was shown 
at the exhibit in Boston; date of spoon be- 
tween 1790 and 1800. 

Fig. 2 shows two interesting marks. 
The one bearing the letter “B” is an early 
fiddle handle spoon, not later than 1800. 
Mr. Buck notes this mark in connection 
with a ladle 1777, but 
the spoon, which is 
one of a half, dozen in 
excellent preserva- 
tion, is evidently of 
much later date. I 
have found no other 
reference to this 
mark. See also sec- 
ond spoon, Illustra- 
tion 2. 

The marks upon the 
second spoon seem 
not to have been re- 
corded. David Ott 
was assayer in the 
Treasury under AIl- 
exander Hamilton, 
1792. This office was 
established April 2d 
of that year. In the 
same stamp with the 
helmeted head, which 
is evidently that of 
Minerva, is a small figure 2; whether this 
has any reference to that date one cannot 
say. The large “A,” too, is significant. It 


may refer to the town in which the piece 
was made (Alexandria perhaps) or it might 
be complimentary to A. H., under the as- 
sumption that David Ott is the maker. In 
view of these suggestions perhaps someone 
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may be able to clear up the fine question. 

Illustrations 3 and 4 are characteristic 
small spoons of the eighteenth century. 
The first pair engraved C. C. is marked 
Barrett, a Nantucket silversmith. The back 
of the spoon has the “shell” decoration as 
well as the “drop,” and belongs to the 
period between 1790 and 1800; the engrav- 
ing is so crude that it might have been 
done “at home.” The clipped corners 
would seem a survival of the Restoration 
period. The second marked Ott has been 
referred to, the third pair of the same style, 
but the mark is practically gone. 

Illustration 4 is a photograph of small 
spoons; both these spoons are without 
mark, the larger is early 1800 and is pecu- 
liar for its long, slender handle. The sec- 
ond spoon, although without mark, has a 
bowl decoration on the back and an en- 
graved edge on the upper side of the han- 
dle, being the exact shape of a pair of 
table spoons made by Joseph Loring, which 
bear date 1785. 

The fifth photograph is an illustration of 
a quaint form of engraving. used more or 
less from 1700 to 1800. The initial of the 
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surname was placed above, that of the 
Christian name of the husband and wife 
below, Daniel and Martha McPherson. 

The sixth is a fine example of the devel- 
opment of the fiddle handle table spoon ; the 
first figure is the drop handle by Emery, 
about 1790, the second shows the beginning 
of the fiddle handle 1800, the third about 
1840 was made from Mexican dollars, by 
McGrew, Cincinnati. The last is the latest 
word in the fiddle handle about 1860 marked 
Kinsey, a Cincinnati silversmith, who seems 
for a number of years to have supplied the 
Middle West with his wares. 

Just as formerly silver plate went into 
the melting pot to come out as coin, the 
process was now reversed; coin was melted 
up to make spoons, and silver plate was for 
this reason stamped coin. The Mexican 
dollar was especially in demand for this 
purpose. The third spoon in Illustration 
6 was made from Mexican dollars, 
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An Old-Fashioned Garden Walk with Arch 
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A NEGLECTED PHASE OF ART 


HERE seems to be in the United States a general ignor- 
ance of the artistic value of a fine copy of a great paint- 
ing. Well executed, and this does not mean mere ac- 


curacy of drawing and color, but if done with the verve 


of the master, a copy should be recognized as a desirable addition 
to a collection that cannot secure original examples of certain 
painters, Of course this does not apply to modern paintings, for 
they can always be bought; but in the case of the famous men of 
centuries gone their works seldom come upon the market and 
then only at fabulous prices; a small town, for instance, trying to 
form a collection would impoverish itself by bidding in a good 
example of Rembrandt, Franz Hals, or the Eighteenth Century 
English School on the rare occasions when these are offered for 
sale. 

Beautiful photographs of celebrated pictures may now be had 
and are desirable acquisitions, but they fail to give the most im- 
portant characteristic of paint, and that is its color. A faithful, 
spirited copy, not by an amateur who is studying painting by 
means of copying, but by an experienced artist who is thoroughly 
conversant with his metier and has a long-standing familiari ity 
with the old masters, should be regarded as the next best thing 
procurable to the original, and a valuable asset to any gallery. 
Indzed when so many “fake” old masters are offered by un- 
scrupulous dealers, an acknowledged copy is the wiser purchase. 
Even though its colors are necessarily less mellow than those 
centuries old, it will be full of dignity. We know several distin- 
guished American artists to whom patrons pay high prices for 
their work, but these artists themselves hang on their own walls 
their copies of famous paintings—the pictures of all times. Some 
years ago a group of New York painters formed a club for the 
purpose of sending their copies traveling on exhibition through 
the smaller American towns; some fifty splendid canvases started 
out, copied from the best work in European galleries, but the 
American public’s false ideas on the subject of copies caused the 
effort to be a failure and the project was abandoned. In Europe 
where great art works are numerous, provincial galleries as well 
as private collectors will pay good prices for a copy of a famous 
original which they can never hope to own. Sometimes indeed 
they will pay a fabulous price, as when Franz Lenbach’s s copy of 
Titian’s “Sacred and Profane Love” brought seventy thousand 
marks shortly after Lenbach’s death. But then Lenbach had won 
universal renown as a painter, and a copy by him could be ac 
cepted as coming very, very close to the master. Indeed, Len- 
bach’s story well illustrates our remarks about the foreign ap- 
preciation of copies, for in 1863 and again in 1867 he was sent by 





Baron Scha 
Rubens, Vela 
Munich. N 
therefrom, 
ways claime 


Italy and to Spain to copy works of Titian, 
z and other masters for the Baron's gallery in 
ily did Munich get a knowledge of these works 
nbach himself got an experience which he al- 
rmed his own masterly style. His early brutal 
realism becan ftened and idealized by this close study of the 
ld masters nglish woman whose life has been passed in 
Munich, and has had many commissions .o copy frem pri- 


vate and pul ralleries in Europe, came over here last winter 
with a super! of an El Greco. It is the san Ildefonso at 
[llescas, a litt wn near Toledo that no one ever goes to, but 


| 
whose church ntains this magnificent canvas. 
was the first 
copy it, and 


Miss Harvey 
who ever succeeded in getting permission to 
she brought her work to New York it was in 


the expectati hat it would receive a joyous welcome. Not 
so; it was exhibited in a Fifth Avenue Gallery and later by the 
Copley Societ ut without attracting much attention; yet it 


could pass { original, so knowingly and sympathetically is 
it painted. ( isseurs were unhesitating in their praise. Why 
then does it not evoke more interest in a country that prides 
itself on its appreciation of good art and its money for purchas- 
ing the same he answer is because we have not yet grown 


up to the truth that a fine copy is also a work of art. 
= 
FOREIGN HOUSES AND AMERICAN CLIENTS 
HERE in Europe would one seek for examples of do- 
mest rchitecture that might sefve as inspiration for 
ah in this country? This question is often put to 
architects sy intelligent clients going abroad, and the 


answer must 
questioner. Jt 
is it divided 
more diversit 
tecture, and th 
wealth of the: 


| largely on the personal predilections of the 

S 'E ‘urope is divided into different countries, so 
different styles of dwellings; in fact, there is 
these than in municipal or ecclesiastic archi- 

\merican who is looking for a prototype has a 
choose from. As is natural, American work 


echoes English re than it does any other—the half-timber 
style of Elizabeth’s day and the beautiful English version of 
classic called Georgian, from which our Colonial is directly 
drawn. But countries are also represented here. Of late 


the Italian stu illa has found much favor, and one must ad- 
mit that it is aj set near the deep blue and in the brilliant sun- 
shine of our ntic coast summer-resorts. It is not for the 
moderate put however. Spain has furnished her share of 
inspiration, but the fact is better known in California and the 
south-western states; there is no doubt in the architect’s mind 
a0 the east also will waken to the charm of the Spanish patio 
and to the fact that it is compatible with inexpensiveness. French 
modern work, is in — suburban villas, is generally con- 
ceded to be hick , but old houses are fascinating. In Brittany, 
for instance, the lf-timber work often excels that of England; 
old stucco fat uses are also full of spirit, and in a larger 
way, so are the smaller chateaux and manor houses of country 
gentlemen. Th in Normandy, with their superabundance of 
sloping roofs bit some of the finest brick work in Europe and 
offer unlimited suggestion, for, after a quarter of a century of 
oblivion, Norn French is again coming into favor. To ex- 
amine into all embarras de richesse would probably leave a 
client too confu to make a choice; better to start strongly in- 
clined towards one particular type and then go into it thoroughly 
on the spot. ro into it thoroughly does not mean to look 
at the outside of a few —— and to take photographs of certain 
features which Mere d like repeated in his own dwelling ; but 
to examine houses inside and out and to comprehend that sterling 
honesty of construction that characterizes all old European work. 
Once a man « ehends that he will refuse cheap methods. 
Having noticed instance, that half-timber houses are made 
up of heavy ams that play a structural part as they travel 
across a stu brick facade, he will wax indignant over the 
mean boards seven-eigths of an inch thick tacked to the framing 
and stained b1 | that characterize our American simulated 
half-timber construction. In short, a client who discovers how 
old houses are built, returns one of the most sympathetic an archi- 
tect could work for—one for whom it is a pleasure to create a 
distinctive hom 
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SHAM MATERIALS 
1: used to be inconsistent with British patriotism to praise any- 


thing American. Lately, however, some very genuine and 

generous admiration of certain of our achievements has begun 

to find its way into print. In the report of the last meeting of 
the Architectural Association of London, our own present-day 
architecture was tne theme, and several English members of the 
profession who h~ ' lately visited us told their confréres all about 
our newest buildings in terms of greatest praise. One of the 
speakers, after dwelling upon the spaciousness of the Pennsyl- 
vania Station, its lack of confusion and its absence of gaudy ad- 
vertisements, said: “It is as if the directors and architect had 
agreed to startle the public not with the glare and noise of money- 
making, but with dignity and repose.” 

This is particularly grateful to our ears, because dignity and 
repose are so generally denied (and perhaps justly enough) to 
the American people by foreign critics. When at last one pub- 
licly credits us with it, it shows an open mind; and if his open 
mind also finds a fault in us, we should give heed to that as well. 
The one thing this speaker reproached in modern American archi- 
tecture was its acceptance of sham materials in construction, and 
these in even the costliest buildings. 

To be sure, such shamming does not emanate from the architect 
but from the client. The architect, however, who consents to 
the sham instead of stubbornly holding out for absolute sincerity 
in materials, is culpable. At the suggestion of a client one of 
the largest firms in New York specified, for a huge granite build- 
ing, terra cotta blocks in imitation of granite to be used from the 
twelfth story up. The terra cotta company submitted samples 
that were wonderfully deceitful, but, we are pleased to learn, 
with a protest. They humbly asked why, if there was not money 
enough to build with stone throughout, terra cotta that looked 
like burnt clay should not be used instead of terra cotta that looked 
like stone. As ordinary terra cotta blocks meant less money to 
the manufacturers than the carefully worked out imitation, their 
protest is proof that all business men have not submerged their 
ethical sense under practical considerations. Again, we heard of 
a client who wanted a brick colonial house, but not having suffi- 
cient money, proposed that it should be frame with a four-inch 
brick veneer outside, and, we are sorry to say, the architect con- 
sented, and even tried to justify his course by that worn-out 
excuse, “If I had said no, some other architect would have 
said yes.” 

Still another instance was where the owners of a sky scraper 
that is now astonishing a certain New England city, fell in love 
with metal doors that look like highly polished mahogany and 
refused metal doors that looked like bronze. The quiet patine 
of the latter could not hold its own, in their eyes, against the 
shiny, grainy, “fake” wood. This is the sort of thing that our 
sharp-eyed English critic found everywhere. Let us hope that 
by his next visit there may be far less of it; also that the West 
Point plaster statues simulating bronze which he criticized will 
have disappeared. 


. 
COMPETITIVE BIDS 
A PROMINENT firm of decorators on being asked to figure 


on a suite of rooms in a sumptuous town house replied they 

would do so only on condition that the estimate was not to 

be in competition with other firms. “For,” they explained, 
“we have a high reputation as a firm and individually ; we pay the 
highest salaries I know of in order to secure the most talented 
designers. The concerns doing our cabinet work are the very 
best in the field; so are our metal and leather workers. To put 
all this uniformly excellent work into a room costs money; but 
it is worth it and we want only those clients who realize this and 
who will not expect us to estimate in competition with firms of 
lower standard; for these, by employing second-rate talent and 
material, can underestimate us by a thousand dollars or more. 
When you architects compete,” and here the speaker turned to the 
architect of the house in question, “it is the artistic merit of your 
designs and not the cost of them that decides the winner! Now if 
you will tell me how much can be spent on this suite, I will 


draw up a scheme within your figure, but I will not send in an 
estimate in competition with other decorators.” 

Two similar experiences a few days later convinced the archi- 
tect that these sentiments were general among the higher grade 
decorators, The first was where a firm figured, but under pro- 
test, on the hardware for a Spanish Renaissance library. They 
offered to make it for $400 and lost to a firm who could do it 
for $100. What the architects wanted was work of the best mate- 
rial and of individual design, and this was what the $400 
bidder offered; the $100 man had simply specified stock articles ; 
and as the owner did not know the difference the archi- 
tect could not persuade him to pay four times as much to the 
competing firm. These latter vowed never again to waste their 
time on competitive estimates. The second case was when a 
set of fine iron gates for a university were under consideration. 
A well-known worker in ornamental wrought iron when asked 
to estimate on the designs answered, “I will give you my price, 
but not in open competition. These gates could cost anywhere 
from $5,000 to $50,000, according to the workmanship and mate- 
rial put into them. My reputation is such that I cannot afford to 
compete with cheap iron workers.” It was finally arranged that 
only he and one other, a man of equal standing, would be asked 
to figure; their estimates were almost identical. 

And so it is evident that to ask craftsmen to compete must nec- 
essarily reduce the standard of the work. This is why several of 
the best buildings recently erected in New York, including Co- 
lumbia Chapel and the Stock Exchange, were given directly to 
reputable contractors without any preliminary competitive bids. 

P—— 


_ 


THE PASSING OF THE LACE CURTAIN 
L ACE curtain importers feel that they have a grievance 


against American architects for designing artistic homes 

in which the old-fashioned pairs of white lace curtains 

have no place. Formerly window sizes were so standard- 

ized that dealers were safe in importing innumerable pairs of 
“Nottinghams” three and a half or four yards long; but now that 
architects are designing broad casements for bungalows and 
suburban houses, and often no two of these casements the same 
size, the four-yard long pairs find no customers. Modern apart- 
ment houses are also unfriendly to the pair curtain trade, for their 
need of a maximum of light, especially where they open on courts, 
has banished the long, narrow window in favor of broad single 
windows, groups of windows, or projecting casemented bays with 
a seat beneath. Even the most economical housewife would 
rather drape these new-style openings with one of the new “art 
draperies” sold by the yard, than try to recut her old pairs. Be 
they never so costly, and the usurping scrim, madras, or fish-net 
never so cheap, she will bow to the inevitable and lay away the 
costly pairs in a trunk (and piously hope for their resurrection). 
It is all the architect’s fault, the importers say; he had no 
right to change the time-honored monotony of endless stock sizes 
of sash windows ; and furthermore they, the importers, are going 
to take some concerted action to stop it and thus restore the popu- 
larity of pair curtains, These gentlemen are very short-sighted. 
The question is more than a question of window sizes; it is a 
question of taste—of the undeniable growth of good taste in 
home makers in town and country. The day is surely over when 
housewives would consent to curtain a house throughout, irre- 
spective of the color or purpose of its various rooms, with a 
repetition of machine-made lace pairs, diminishing in price from 
the parlor to the bedrooms, Women have learned to consider the 
quality of light that comes through certain hues of raw silk or 
coarse mesh or sheer crépe and to choose according to the color 
scheme of the room in question and the amount of light to be 
shut out of it. Also, as house furnishing is ever tending toward 
greater simplicity, knowing women have abolished the manifold 
inner and innermost and outer and outermost draperies formerly 
required for one window and now have only two or even only 
one set of hangings. Good decoration would not demand that 


these be white except for bedrooms. So that, were it conceivable 
that a law could be paésed compelling uniform windows in all 
the land, the importers would still be thwarted. We have out- 
grown their wares. 
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By CHARLES E. WHITE, Jr., M. A. I. A. 


ERHAPS the first things noticed in any new house are 
the closets and cupboards or other little conveniences fo! 
scientific housekeeping. When cupboards are lacking 
or if they are not of the proper size or their arrangement 

is ill planned, much annoyance will develop later. There mus 
be a place for everything in the house—a place convenient of ax 
cess, easily cleaned, not too conspicuous, and each space must be 
just the right size to accommodate the storage requirements of 
today, with chance for expansion tomorrow. 

Housekeepers in studying the new plans for their house often 
hit upon many skillful methods of building cupboards for dif 
ferent purposes. Housekeepers and architects if they will work 


in harmony for the same purpose can do much toward solving 
the complex problem of storage places for the hundred-and-one 
things so necessary to the modern house. 
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vegetables which it is desirable to buy in bulk. 
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In small houses, cabinets fitted with glass doors are provided 
‘or china and the pantry thus becomes a general storage place 
for food and china. Drawers or combination drawers and lockers 
can be built under the broad shelf. In other houses china-cases 
are built in a separate china pantry or serving room. 

The kitchen pantry is often omitted in large houses as well as 
small, for kitchens with cupboards built on the walls have been 
found very convenient. Allowing the proper amount of space 
for the range, kitchen table and sink, there is no reason why 
kitchen walls should not be entirely covered by cupboards, Such 
an arrangement has been found. perfectly practical in more than 
one house, saving steps and providing storage capacity even 
greater than with the old-fashioned pantry. Kitchen cupboarcs 
for containing food can easily be provided with little windows to 
admit fresh air. 

Drawers and lockers are always convenient for storing cloth- 
ing, table linen or bed linen. Often, one can find a surprising 
number of places in the new house which can be fitted up as stor- 


age space. In the bottom of bay windows it is a very easy matter 


to build in lockers or drawers, and they will be found convenient 
in a living-room or dining-room. In a bed- 
room, where the upper part of a bay window 
extends to the.second story, it will be found 
practical to build in a chest of drawers. 
Square bays, such as that illustrated in the 
house shown, are excellent for this purpose. 

Ordinary old-fashioned closets are no 
longer considered best for storing clothing. 
Most ordinary closets are 3 feet square in- 
side, entered by a single door. Inside, gar- 
ments are hung on hooks applied to the 
walls. Naturally, nothing can be hung in 
the standing space, which is wasted. »\od- 
ern built-in wardrobes are scientific closets, 
2 feet deep and 4 feet long, with two doors. 
Inside near the top are hat boxes, and gar- 
ments are hung on wire hangers underneath 
the shelf. At the floor is a sloping shelf for 
shoes and slippers—making a convenient, ef- 
ficient storage place, capable of holding three 
times as many garments as is possible in an 
ordinary closet, besides keeping them better 
and making them more accessible. 

Putting windows in old-fashioned closets 
is an improvement so far as illuminating the 
interior is concerned, but it has been found 
that closet windows. admit dust. On the 
other hand, built-in wardrobes with two 
doors, are light and airy but dustless—an- 
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other point very much in their favor and 
sure to lighten housekeeping. 

The storage problem arising from large 
hats is solved by building in a hat cupboard, 
and such a cupboard 2 feet deep and 3 to 4 
feet wide will accommodate many of the 
largest hats without crowding. 

Drawers were formerly considered ideal 
for storage of bed linen and table linen. 
Storage of linen in drawers, however, is not 
very convenient, because drawers are 
heavy to pull out and things must be lifted 
to get at those below. Linen cupboards to 
be most convenient should be like ward- 
robes, but filled with shelves from top to 
bottom, adjustable, so that they may be 
fixed at different intervals as wanted. The 
convenience of this scheme is obvious; 
when the doors are opened all the linen is 
exposed and any piece can be pulled out 
with facility. 

A good size for a linen cupboard is 24 
inches deep and 4 feet long. This permits 
of storing sheets, bed spreads, quilts and 
other large pieces without too much fold- 
ing. Some housekeepers prefer linen cup- 
boards 30 inches deep, It is rarely wise to 
have them deeper than this, for wider 
shelves are more difficult to reach across. 

Storage of books becomes an important part of every house- 
keeping problem. Most families have books—many books— 
which have accumulated from time to time, and considerable 
space must be devoted to them in the new house. The most prac- 
tical way to get at the amount of shelving needed for books is to 
measure the number of feet required for one’s present collection 
and add to that amount sufficient additional shelving to take care 
of the future growth of the library. One foot of shelf will take 
care of five or six ordinary books, larger books requiring more 
space and smaller books, less. Books should be measured just 
as they stand, and computations for the new shelves can be made 
in this way. 

_ Whether to build bookcases or buy them ready made is some- 
times difficult for the house-owner to decide. Sectional book- 
cases are very convenient, and they present an attractive appear- 
ance when finished to match the trim of the new house. One of 
their chief advantages is that the library can be readily expanded 
at any time by purchasing additional sections, Built-in cases, on 
the contrary, leave no room for future growth. 

Bookcases can be built against a wall in the living-room (of 
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ERHAPS the first things noticed in any new house 

the closets and cupboards or other little conveniences f 

scientific housekeeping. When cupboards are lacking 

or if they are not of the proper size or their arrangement 
is ill planned, much annoyance will develop later. There mus 
be a place for everything in the house—a place convenient of ac 
cess, easily cleaned, not too conspicuous, and each space must b 
just the right size to accommodate the storage requirements of 
today, with chance for expansion tomorrow. 

Housekeepers in studying the new plans for their house often 
hit upon many skillful methods of building cupboards for dil 
ferent purposes. Housekeepers and architects if they will work 
in harmony for the same purpose can do much toward solving 
the complex problem of storage places for the hundred-and-one 
things so necessary to the modern house. For the first time in 
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In small houses, cabinets fitted with glass doors are provided 
‘or china and the pantry thus becomes a general storage place 
for food and china. Drawers or combination drawers and lockers 
can be built under the broad shelf. In other houses china-cases 
are built in a separate china pantry or serving room. 

The kitchen pantry is often omitted in large houses as well as 
small, for kitchens with cupboards built on the walls have been 
found very convenient. Allowing the proper amount of space 
for the range, kitchen table and sink, there is no reason why 
kitchen walls should not be entirely covered by cupboards, Such 
an arrangement has been found. perfectly practical in more than 
one house, saving steps and providing storage capacity even 
greater than with the old-fashioned pantry. Kitchen cupboards 
for containing food can easily be provided with little windows to 
admit fresh air. 

Drawers and lockers are always convenient for storing cloth- 
ing, table linen or bed linen. Often, one can find a surprising 
number of places in the new house which can be fitted up as stor- 
age space, { 
to build in lockers or drawers, and they will be found convenient 
in a living-room or dining-room. In a bed- 
room, where the upper part of a bay window 
extends to the.second story, it will be found 
practical to build in a chest of drawers. 
Square bays, such as that illustrated in the 
house shown, are excellent for this purpose. 

Ordinary old-fashioned closets are no 
longer considered best for storing clothing. 
Most ordinary closets are 3 feet square in- 
side, entered by a single door. Inside, gar- 
ments are hung on hooks applied to the 
walls. Naturally, nothing can be hung in 
the standing space, which is wasted. y\od- 
ern built-in wardrobes are scientific closets, 
2 feet deep and 4 feet long, with two doors. 
Inside near the top are hat boxes, and gar- 
ments are hung on wire hangers underneath 
the shelf. At the floor is a sloping shelf for 
shoes and slippers—making a convenient, ef- 
ficient storage place, capable of holding three 
times as many garments as is possible in an 
ordinary closet, besides keeping them better 
and making them more accessible. 

Putting windows in old-fashioned closets 
is an improvement so far as illuminating the 
interior is concerned, but it has been found 
that closet windows. admit dust. On the 
other hand, built-in wardrobes with two 
doors, are light and airy but dustless—an- 
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other point very much in their favor and 
sure to lighten housekeeping. 

The storage problem arising from large 
hats is solved by building in a hat cupboard, 
and such a cupboard 2 feet deep and 3 to 4 
feet wide will accommodate many of the 
largest hats without crowding. 

Drawers were formerly considered ideal 
for storage of bed linen and table linen. 
Storage of linen in drawers, however, is not 
very convenient, because drawers are 
heavy to pull out and things must be lifted 
to get at those below. Linen cupboards to 
be most convenient should be like ward- 
robes, but filled with shelves from top to 
bottom, adjustable, so that they may be 
fixed at different intervals as wanted. The 
convenience of this scheme is obvious; 
when the doors are opened all the linen is 
exposed and any piece can be pulled out 
with facility. 

A good size for a linen cupboard is 24 
inches deep and 4 feet long. This permits 
of storing sheets, bed spreads, quilts and 
other large pieces without too much fold- 
ing. Some housekeepers prefer linen cup- 
boards 30 inches deep, It is rarely wise to 
have them deeper than this, for wider 
shelves are more difficult to reach across. 

Storage of books becomes an important part of every house- 
keeping problem. Most families have books—many books— 
which have accumulated from time to time, and considerable 
space must be devoted to them in the new house. The most prac- 
tical way to get at the amount of shelving needed for books is to 
measure the number of feet required for one’s present collection 
and add to that amount sufficient additional shelving to take care 
of the future growth of the library. One foot of shelf will take 
care of five or six ordinary books, larger books requiring more 
space and smaller books, less. Books should be measured just 
as they stand, and computations for the new shelves can be made 
in this way. 

Whether to build bookcases or buy them ready made is some- 
times difficult for the house-owner to decide. Sectional book- 
cases are very convenient, and they present an attractive appear- 
ance when finished to match the trim of the new house. One of 
their chief advantages is that the library can be readily expanded 
at any time by purchasing additional sections, Built-in cases, on 


Built-In Shelves 


the contrary, leave no room for future growth. 
Bookcases can be built against a wall in the living-room (often 
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on both sides of the fireplace), or they are 
very practical as well as attractive when 
placed on both sides of the dining-room 
doorway. A clever way to use bookcases 
is to build auscreen between dining- and 
living-rooms, books being kept on the living- 
room side and china on the dining-room 
side. The broad top makes an excellent 
shelf for jars and candlesticks, and the 
glimpse above from one room into another 
is very agreeable. 

Whether to have glass doors on the book- 
case or not is largely a matter for the 
housekeeper to determine. Glass doors do 
keep out some dust, though one should re- 
member that with a vacuum cleaning sys- 
tem, dust is easily-prevented from gather- 
ing. Even when doors are used books 
need frequent dusting. Many attractive 
bookcases are. provided simply with cur- 
tains, and much can be said in favor of this 
system. because books look so attractive 
when exposed. 

When doors are used and one has a fine 
library of beautifully bound books, it is well 
to have clear plate glass in the doors in 
order to take advantage of the decorative 
value of the books themselves. Leaded 
glass of a simple pattern is pretty, however, 
and books are quite conspicuous when the 
glass is of crystal plate (desirable for small 
panes in bookcases because it is less thick 
than ordinary plate glass). 

The built-in sideboard has come to be 
almost a custom in most houses, and de- 
sirable designs have been made—fitting 
from the standpoint of practical storage 
space as well as from that of design. One 
illustration shows a sideboard in which the 
decorative value of the plain oak from 
which it is built is almost the only means of 
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Hat Cupboard 


ADJUSTABLE SHELVES 





Linen Closet with Novel Shelves 


decoration used. This is a good way 
build a sideboard when it is to be finis! 
“natural,” as the beautiful grain of 

is quite sufficient in most cases to produ 
charming effect. 

A sideboard, bound to be formal in 
pearance, looks best when located preci 
in the center of a wall, although many m 
the mistake of placing the sideboard off 


one side. In some cases china cupboat 


with glass doors are built below, but 


sideboards have doors with solid wood 


panels and these usually look best. 
Sometimes the owner has his archit 
design a portable sideboard instead of 
built in. When this is done the effect 
very fine if the sideboard is finished preci 
ly like the wooden wainscot on the wall 
Seats are often built in, and they 


well when properly designed, besides hel 


ing out when an unusual number of gu 
arrive by providing additional seating 
pacity. Built-in seats are frequently 
comfortable, however, in which case 
are useless appendages—better omitted 

There are many built-in schemes parti 
larly suited to bedrooms. Cedar lined sé 
are convenient, providing at all times 
excellent means of storage 


The built-in theme has so many variatio1 


that it is almost impossible to cover 
briefly. 


In these days when space is placed at 


high a valuation it is well to give the sul 


Many schemes will undoubted! 
suggest themselves as a house progresse 
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ject careful consideration; once studied it 
becomes exceedingly fascinating. 

The storage capacity of a house is of 
most vital importance. In fact, no house 
can be a success unless particular attention 
is paid to the many different cupboards and 
closets required in the average modern 
home. No matter how architecturally pleas- 
ing the house may be, if housekeeping be- 
comes complicated by reason of lack of 
proper consideration for closets and cup- 
boards, it will prove an annoyance, for the 
comfort of the family will not be assured. 

Even before the general arrangement of 
rooms is determined upon, the housekeeper 
should form some idea of storage require- 
ments. This is a wise thing to do before | 
visiting an architect, for no architect can 
be expected to know as much about the 
storage capacity required as the house- 
keeper herself. 

One housekeeper who had particularly 
efficient ideas concerning the most conven- 
ient way for storing the hundred-and-one 
things necessary in a house, made a system- 
atic record of the space required, well in 
advance of plans for her new house. She 
carefully measured the shelf-room required 
for storing dishes, and experimented to see 
how shelf-room could be reduced. She 
found that china-closets fifteen inches deep 
would accommodate the largest platters she 
had on hand. A little scientific considera- 
tion convinced her that china could be 
stored in a space much smaller than is ordi- 
narily provided for. This housekeeper’s 
experience is similar to the experience of 
others. 

The storage of linen also offers an op- 
portunity for great skill in planning, Or- 
dinary linen closets are frequently wasteful 
of space, and the housekeeper will do weli 
to determine accurately the amount of space 
required and then build accordingly. 


IN an CUPBOARD | 
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FURNISHING THE PORCH 


roof and the porch and let the rest of 

the design take care of itself. If 

porch and roof are successful, the 
chances are that the interior will leave little 
to be desired. 

With other summer dwellings, the porch 
is of importance, though occupying less 
space proportionately than in the bungalow. 
Whatever its architectural treatment may 
be, comfort and beauty go hand in hand, for 
the porch no longer holds the cast off fur- 
niture of the house, thinly disguised under 
red paint. 

There is so much in the way of especially 
designed furniture for summer living that 
there is little excuse for ugly effects, and in 
the interest of truth it may be said that there 
are few really ugly verandas left. Some- 
times the scheme is stained willow with 
cretonne, again silver-gray paint with fig- 
ured linens, or Chinese rattan with gay 
chintz. The combinations are endless. In 
fact one must be on guard not to be car- 
ried away with the variety. As with indoor 
furnishings it is well to keep things very 
simple, with an underlying decorative prin- 
ciple. The temptation is to invest deeply in 
tea wagons and other accessories—they are 
so fetching. But one good tea equipment, 
purchased after the more .substantial pur- 
chases are made, will be sufficient. This 
may take the form of a real tea cart with 
all sorts of convenient combinations, or of 
one of the new willow trays fitted out with 
a serviceable tea and lemonade service. 
One may plunge quite recklessly in porch 
teapots, none better than the Chinese ones, 
firmly imbedded in padded baskets. 

Japan offers much that is attractive. 
There is also the ever interesting peasant 
pottery. The shops making a specialty of 
inexpensive novelties in the way of china 
and pottery hold much for the purchaser 
of porch accessories, which even in an 
article on the subject persist in crowding 
out the furniture and rugs. 

In furniture there are many stand-bys— 


L building a bungalow, first plan the 
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like modern Windsors and old hickory 
pieces; and American made willow which 
grows better and better in design, and is so 
well made that it may be used the year 
around in city or country. Most of the rat- 
tan furniture is imported, coming from 
China, India, and Manila—the last a small 
but extremely interesting output. There is 
also Manila bamboo of fascinating design 
and color, giving distinction to the plainest 
of porches. 

Several large firms in this country use 
quantities of rattan, but the finished furni- 
ture is called “reed.” The outer covering 
of the rattan is removed, leaving a surface 
which may be stained. Natural rattan pre- 
sents so smooth and hard a surface that it 
does not stain well, though taking paint and 
enamel most successfully. There is much 
confusion in regard to willow, rattan and 
that convenient general term “willow.” 
Often the retail salesman adds to the vague- 
ness by being little posted on the subject. 
To many people, the design, comfort and 
charm of a chair count more than its na- 
tionality. They care little whether China, 
India or South Bend, Indiana, produced it. 
They are, however, usually interested in 
the price. 

The range of prices on all porch articles, 
as those of the house, is extensive. It is 
possible to spend a good deal on one’s out- 
door living-room ; it also may be made com- 
paratively inexpensive. 

Naturally porch furniture has a good 
deal of wear and tear. It should be of such 
material as to stand outdoor treatment. 

In order to give stability to the furnish- 
ings it is well to have several wooden chairs. 
Nothing could be better than those old 
stand-bys, Windsors. Another excellent 
style is the Colonial high-back chair with 
rush seat. These old types are now so well 
reproduced that one need not hunt up old 
ones for the porch, They have the merit 
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of being inexpensive. Settees and settles 
have their place if the outdoor room is a 
large one. A long seat of reed may be 
found, finished at either end with a recep- 
tacle for canes and golf sticks. This is a 
picturesque and convenient addition to the 
porch. A high settle with an adjustable 
back may be made to serve several purposes. 
The back may be dropped, and a table pro- 
vided for an informal luncheon. There 
should be a firm table for magazines and 
books, and whatever else in the way of fur- 
niture that is needed for the comfort of the 
people who use the porch as an outdoor 
sitting-room—a _ smoking-table, a writing- 
table and possibly a sewing-table. There 
are long hours in the morning when the 
cool shady porch is an ideal place for 
sewing. 

Obviously, the porch is not the place for 
the deportment of the entire household fur- 
niture. To keep its character intact is no 
easy task for the mistress of the house, who 
may succeed admirably with the interior of 
her summer home, and yet fail lamentably 
with the porch. 

There should be a controlling idea in the 
furnishings ; next to simplicity, there should 
be a striving for harmony, both in color 
and design. It is not advisable to make a 
great point of “style,” but it is well to ad- 
here to some definite scheme. The rugs 
play an important part in the arrangement. 
Japanese rugs may be procured in other 
colors than the blues and grays and are al- 
ways satisfactory. They wash easily, and 
have the outdoor, summer feeling that 
make them so well adapted for country 
house use. They go well with many of the 
porch pieces, particularly those of rattan 
and bamboo. They do not quarrel with 
“Old Hickory,” or the picturesque willow 
furniture, but a greater harmony is pre- 
sented by using rag rugs with these rustic 
pieces. There is a new rag rug now on the 
market, very wide, called “Coral.” The 
colors are well chosen and, if desired, one 
large rug would cover the entire porch. 
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The Park from the Garden at Newstead Abbey, Lord Byron’s Home. 


HE more I see of large gardens the 
better I like small ones. By a 
small garden I do not mean a jarge 
one on a diminutive scale, as an 
imitation of a vast park reduced to less 
than a hundredth part of the size of the 
original. Look at a really beautiful Eng- 
lish park—containing unlimited stretches 
of greensward shaded here and there by 
superb great trees—and compare it with the 
usual environment of a suburban villa—a 
mere strip of grass scalloped about its 
edges, backed with commonplace shrubs 
and dotted with one or two meagre trees 
which have not room to stretch either their 
roots or limbs properly—and you will see 
the immeasurable difference between an ex- 
quisite original and an imitation necessarily 
bad because of its physical limitations. 

A really successful garden, large or small, 
belongs to a distinct class, is thoroughly 
good of its kind and completely in charac- 
ter. All gardens are alike in that they must 
be designed on certain fundamental princi- 
ples, but they can be differentiated accord- 
ing to their size, environment and leading 
characteristics ; thus one belonging to a cer- 
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tain class is a failure if masquerading uw 
the guise of one of a different class 
transformations are in bad taste, as 
an ambitious proprietor elaborates 
quaint, old-fashioned, wayside inn 
small and cheap edition of the Wald 
Astoria or as when going to another 
treme a fanatical “lover of nature 
tempts to simplify an intricately desis 
pleasaunce by turning it into a mam 
cottage garden hiding the geometri 
lines under waving masses of poppie 
bachelor’s buttons 
The charm of any 





comp sition det 


largely upon its being harmonious eve 
to trivial details. A pompous-looking 
ble bench would strike a jarring note 
unpretentious Colonial garden like the 


laid out by George Washington at M 
Vernon, just as a rustic arbor would 
rudely at the statuary on an Italian tert 
Yet in its appropriate place each 
prove attractive. Nothing is more im] 
tant for the garden-lover to cultivate 
the sense of fitness. 


\ small garden usually covers from abou. 
1200 to 2500 square feet of ground. Good 
proportions are fifty feet square, sixty feet 
long by twenty feet wide, or forty feet 
by twenty feet. If smaller than twenty- 
five feet square the space for planting is 
reduced to little more than the dimensions 
of a single posy bed, while larger than fifty 
feet square it might be classed as medium- 
sized. 

The style of the garden should obviously 
correspond to its environment, especially to 
any permanent architectural features such 
as an adjoining house or to the marked 
characteristics of the landscape. The pho- 
tograph of the garden at High Court in 
Cornish taken the year it was laid out, 
shows how the distant view can be made 
to count as part of the garden and how 
the architectural framework binds both 
harmoniously together. The parapet shuts 
out the middle distance and enhances the 
impressive contour of Mt. Ascutney, while 
the flower-pots planted with dwarf apple- 
trees furnish just the right vertical accents 
in contrast to the horizontal lines dominat- 
ing the landscape. 
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Center of a Small Garden—Lake Forest 


No matter how small and unpretentious 
is an arrangement of flower-beds, it can be 
none the less beautiful and an individual ex- 
pression of the owner’s taste. Perhaps tie 
most delightful impression one receives 
from a row of cottage gardens in an Eng- 
lish village is the variety of ways in which 
practically the same problem has_ been 
solved. Each is founded on the same tra- 
ditions, covers about the same area and is 
composed of similar and very limited ma- 
terial and yet no two are alike. All are 
easily approachable and generally closely 
connected with the dwelling, thus constant- 
ly giving pleasure. 

The plan of a.garden should always be 
simple and direct. Careful study of all the 
best gardens in the world will show that 
they have almost invariably either one or 
two central axes, and that the chief vistas 


Sundial in Center of a Small Garden 
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are along these axes. If there are two axes, 
at their junction is the centre of the garden 
which is usually accented by some especial 
feature such as a sun-dial, a fountain or a 
clipped tree. After the garden has been 
divided into halves or quarters by these 
axes the extent of the ground will deter- 
mine the size of the beds and the width o! 
the paths. It is better to increase the num- 
ber of subdivisions rather than to have the 
beds too large. A bed wider than five or 
six feet is difficult to keep in good order. 
The narrowest paths for one person to 
walk on can be two feet, while the wider 
ones for two people to walk abreast should 
be four or five feet. The illustrations show 
vistas down the main axes of twe small 
gardens. In one the central feature is a 
small round fountain made of cement, and 
the path leads to a pretty wooden gate 





Garden at High Court, Cornish, Vt, 


guarded by a pair of arbor-vite trees. In 


another the centre is a circle of grass gar- 
landed about with roses and accented by 
a sun-dial on a severely simple pedestal. 
The third contains an oblong marble pool 
where goldfish abound. 

To minimize the amount of work in a 
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garden one step in the right direction 1s to 
place it within easy reach of the owner's 
house. He can then supervise whatever his 
gardener is doing, often from his window 
or piazza, and can himself help to keep the 
garden in order with the least possible ef- 
fort whenever he has a moment to spare. 
The more accessible a garden is the simpler 
it is to manage and the more pleasure it will 
give first and last. 

Another way -of lessening the difficulty 
of keeping up a garden is to plan to have it 
include a large proportion of grass. The 
whole center of an easily cared for garden 
can be a square, a circle or an oval of level 
turf surrounded by a belt of flowers at least 
six feet wide. Such a garden is more rest- 
ful and often more pleasing to the eye than 
one entirely filled with beds of plants merely 
intersected by clay or gravel paths, where 
there are no_ cool 
stretches of green in 
contrast to the riotous 
colors of the flowers 
and no level spaces 
where the shadows 
can lie at full length. 

The illustration of 
the Cornish garden, 
with the large Sicilian 
oil jar on a mill-stone 
in the center of a cir- 
cle of grass, shows 
the intimate relation- 
ship between a house 
and garden, where 
grass has gradually 
taken the place of 
many of the flower- 
beds, much to the im- 
provement of the ap- 
pearance of the garden and to the economy 
with which it can be kept in order. There 
are many points to be mastered. 

Certain plants require much less trouble 
than others. Among perennials, columbine, 
Japanese, German and Oriental iris, heme- 
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rocallis flava and Thunbergii. 
foxglove, sweet William, lark- 
spur and asters form a succes- 
sion of bloom from early spring 
to late autumn and are seldom 
the prey of climate, disease or 
pests. Larkspur is occasionally 
subject to a form of blight, but 
this does not seem to spread 
much or to attack many plants. 
All the plants above named also 
spread rapidly either from self- 
sown seed or from a multiplica- 
tion of the tubers in the case of 
the iris and hemerocallis. 

Therefore, if you buy only a 
few plants to begin with, in the 
course of a year or two they will - 
have spread over a great deal 
more space than when set out. 

Among annuals, sweet alyssum, 

poppies, petunias, nasturtiums 

and morning glories are satisfactory be- 
cause they are sure to come up from seed 
and do not require to be transplanted. 
Zinnias, annual larkspur, balsams, phlox 
drummundi and asters are better started in 
shallow boxes very early in the spring and 
transplanted into the garden when danger 
of frost is past, but they are easily grown 
and well worth having in a garden, how- 
ever small. 

The color scheme is one of the most in- 
teresting problems. A helpful experimeut 
is to try the effect of different combinations 
of flowers arranged in vases when seen 
from a distance. The clear blue of lark- 
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House for W. Bayard Cutting, Esq., Summit, New Jersey. 
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A Garden Pleasantly Related to the H 


spur will be seen to gain greatly fron 


taposition to the ptire white of cand 
lilies or the clear lemon-yellow cenot 
while purple iris and yellow hemero 


make another good combination. 


a good idea to write down a list 


tractive flower combinations until ons 


more than enough to furnish the 
with a succession of bloom from 
spring until late autumn. Always 
too much solid color. Variations in 


—even including the harmonious di 


of the widely differing reds and pinl 


the Shirley poppy—are preferable to 
ing masses of scarlet geraniums 
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monotonously yellow tulips. The 
difference between the mechan- 
ical-looking carpet-bedding of 
the cast-iron Victorian era and 
the apparently free and easy 
creations of modern garden- 
makers corresponds to the differ- 
ence between the set designs in 
crude aniline dyes of modern 
Oriental rugs in contrast to the 
rich coloring of the freely woven 
antiques. Without a knowledge 
either instinctive or acquired of 
past achievements in the same 
line fresh attempts are apt to lack 
atmosphere. 

One of the chief beauties of a 
small garden is that the exquis- 
ite details of the flowers, which 
are lost amidst extensive plant- 
ing, count for a great deal. The 
violet by the mossy stone and its 

little cousins, the viola and pansy, need not 
fear to blush unseen. There is a sense of 
intimacy with one’s surroundings, a cosi- 
ness, never possible where things are on a 
grand scale. Here one can do all the work 
oneself and need fear no opposition from 
an unimaginative head-gardener or the mis- 
interpretations of his assistants. 

“Every man has a plan of his own, 

And it’s best for the rest to let him alone.” 

“Laying out grounds, as it is called, may 

be considered as a liberal art, in some cases 
like poetry and painting ; and its object, like 
that of all the liberal arts, is to move the 
affections under the control of good sense.” 
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Benjamin V. White, Architect 











BRICKS AND BLINDS IN 
EXTERIOR DECORATION 


HE development of a delicate color 
scheme in a large two-material 
house and the harmonious employ- 
ment of four styles of window 

treatment on one facade are the unusual ac- 
complishments of Benjamin VY. White, 
architect, in a fine country residence at 
Summit, N. J. Delicate color schemes are 
usually attributes of small houses only, and 
likewise, most two- material 
houses are small ones except 
when stuccoed half-timber is one 
of the materials. But here is a 
house with a frontage of 76 feet 
with two materials in its exterior 
construction, neither of which is 
stucco, and with as carefully 
planned a color scheme as is 
often seen in any house, nor 
does the delicacy of the coloring 
seem inappropriate for this large 
house, as with a grown-up in 
garments of a child’s fashion, 
nor does the employment of the 
two materials—a form of attir- 
ing houses more frequently ob- 
served in smaller dwellings as 
already related—make this large 
house remindful in any measure 
of a big boy in out-grown clothes. 

These dangers might not have 
been so successfully avoided had 
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ed a symmetrical, harmonious framework 
and prepared the way for the decorative 
treatment that worked out so well. For the 
material of the exterior he chose brick and 
shingles, the first for the ground floor and 
the second for the second floor and roofs. 





The green blinds stand out strongly from 
the light shingles, while the white shutters 
make a strong and pleasing note in the rich 
line of brick coloring. All of this is ren- 
dered possible by the adoption of both 
shutters and blinds, the former broad and 
solid except for the square slatted opening 
at the top and the latter of a more modern 
type, slatted from top to bottom. 

Further variety is given to the 
fenestration by the attractive 
casement windows of the two 
bays with their narrow transoms 
above, and, still further, the 
openings of the enclosed porches 
at the southeast corner require 
some mention, for they add one 
more to the list of methods of 
admitting light and air to the 
house. The lower of these spaces 
thus enclosed is a tea porch, 
screened in in the summer and 
shut in with storm sash in the 
winter, and the room above is a 
sleeping porch. So that although 
there are here four distinct 
forms of window treatment on 
one elevation it remains to be 
pointed out that there is any- 
thing inharmonious in the vari- 
ety, while it is obvious that in 








not the designing of the house 
been in the hands of a skillful 
artist with a keen eye for proportions, 
angles and all such things that have to do 
with the structural side of the problem, like 
the slope of the roof and the setting of the 
windows. In outline, the house is a perfect 
rectangle, 28 feet in its narrower dimen- 
sion, while the 76 feet of the broad sides 
are increased by 10 feet by the side porch 
extending the full width of the structure. 

The house is thus unusually long and 
narrow and everything about its exterior 
had to be worked out carefully on the hori- 
zontal plan. Long, narrow windows would 
be incongruous, and so broad, low ones 
were used, and those of the second floor 
were placed high, or rather the roof was 
brought down clear to the upper edge of 
the windows and the eaves were projected 
out conspicuously beyond the wall surface. 
The entrance porch was recessed and the 
hood over its steps was extended on either 
side to cover the two bays, its lines adding 
an important element in the general hori- 
zontal scheme. The same thing is accom- 
plished by the shed dormers of the front 
and rear roofs, whereas the same number 
of windows if gained by the use of dormers 
of the usual type would have been wholly 
out of keeping with the general design. 

It was by these frank and structurally 
honest devices that the architect construct- 
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It is without question the brickwork pro- 
vides the chief decorative effect—although 
the bricks occupy but a small proportion 
of the surface area. The brick is of the 
tapestry variety, running through the vari- 
ous shades of reddish brown distinctive of 
this article. It is laid in the Dutch bond in 
the main walls and the chimneys, but in the 
main entrance porch its full’ decorative 
effects are still further developed by the 
use of black headers and variegated red 
stretchers to form diamond shaped designs 
in the wall panels. The same design is pro- 
duced in the same way in a section of the 
chimney on the west end where it is ex- 
posed for a few feet between the floor gable 
and the porch roof. 

The shingles of the second floor, the 
gable ends of the third floor and the shed 
dormers are very wide, laid ten inches to 
the weather and are stained white. All the 
exterior wood trim is also white. 

Now comes the final touch in the color 
treatment. The heavy wooden shutters of 
the first floor are white, while the smaller 
blinds of the second and third floors are in 
light green. It was a daring experiment 
to use in one house two types of window 
shutters with two colorings, but everything 
about the experiment was correct as judged 
by all the rules of the game of decoration. 
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one respect—that of the blinds 
and shutters—the color treat- 
ment is materially assisted. The 
roof shingles are in a natural silver gray. 

The brickwork of the main entrance, 
although its conspicuous decorative fea- 
ture, is not the only one, for the handsome 
wood brackets which support the hood 
and the distinctive Dutch door, with 
its side panels of windows with circular 
muntins, and last but not least the fine brass 
knocker, provide the visitor with much to 
admire while he is waiting to be admitted. 

There is variety in the treatment of the 
interior woodwork, with a pronounced 
fondness for beamed ceilings readi!y ap- 
parent. The living room is entirely in chest- 
nut, acid stained to bring out and retain 
all the natural graining in the natural color. 
Here the wainscoting extends up five feet 
from the floor and the wood mantel of the 
fireplace shows careful designing of a sim- 
ple character, and above the mantel is a 
broad expanse of panel work extending to 
the ceiling, as a framework for two genuine 
old Dutch tiles, a family heirloom of the 
owner. The false beamed ceiling is of the 
same wood as the rest of the room and with 
the same form of treatment. The dining- 
room has white trim and a white wood 
mantel with another old Dutch tile set be- 
tween the shelf and the brick facing of the 
hearth. The interior as a whole is very 
pleasing. f 
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BEAUTY FROM THE IRIS GARDEN 


HE revival of interest in border gar- 
dens has led to greatly increased 
planting of the many beautiful va- 
rieties of the Iris. This is a fortu- 

nate fact, for few types of flowers are so 
supremely beautiful as that of the Fleur de 
Lis. The variations of the type seem al- 
most innumerable, since the remotest cor- 
ners of the world have been so diligently 
searched for new varieties of Irises that the 
mere naming of them seems like a recitation 
in geography. LEnglish, German, Siberian, 
Florentine, Oriental, Japanese and Spanish 
Irises may be grown side by side in your 
garden, and each will vie with all the others 
in attracting your attention. 

Some plants are so chary. of bloom that 
one cannot cut the flowers for indoor dis- 
play without feeling that the garden is be- 
ing robbed. The Irises, however, are so 
prodigal of blossoms that the flower-stalks 
can be carried away with impunity and still 
leave an abundance in the border. This is 
also fortunate, for few flowers are so effec- 
tive for indoor use as these and the ar- 
rangement of them is a delightful pastime. 

The most effective flowers for indoor 
decoration are those which combine beauty 
of form and color with good size and the 
ability to last for some time. In the latter 
respect the most satisfactory kinds are 
those in which a stalk bearing blossoms and 
buds can be brought in and the buds con- 


Unity in the Decoration 
dapanese Irises in an_, 
Iris Jar 3s 


By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


tinue to expand ind effectivi 
they would have done in the garden 
lilies, the gladioli, and especially th 
possess this characte uch a degre 
one can cut the € ks with 
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wering bulbs. These can be bought by 
the quart at the seed-stores or the Japan- 
shops, or a supply can readily be ob- 
tained along the beach of lake or ocean or 
ven from a gravel bank. Wash the peb- 
free from soil or sand and All the 


used for Chinese Lilies and other winter- 
























surance of many days of pleasure be 
they need be discarded. As the new 
blossoms appear from day to day the pet 
of the older ones fold up and are ea 
removed. So when o1 ] 





ne arranges an 
piccure one has the satisfaction of 

that it is less ephemeral than most flo 
érrangements. 

Many of the most beautiful flower va 
turned out by the potters of all countri 
are tall and more or less cylindrical forn 
which can only be used to advantag 
comparatively few kinds of flowers. | 
stemmed lilies or perennial | 
shown in them, but most flowers are n 
enough for use in such jars. They are 
fitted, however, for revealing the gracefi 
beauty of the swaying Irises, esp 
slender-stemmed varieties. Mere pi 
in black and white can only suggest 
beauty of the original 
ments in the tall jars of Oriental Iri 
shown herewith. A few such flower-st 
are held charmingly in place by the sid 
of the vase. 

When it is desired to use such slend 
stemmed varieties in lower, broader flowe 
jars an excellent way is to fill the jar near! 
full of the small whit 
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pebbles commen! 


wer jar nearly full of them. Add water 
;o it merely moistens the upper layer of 
ebbles. Now insert the Iris stems in such 
a way as to give a free display of leaves 
ind blossoms. The clean, moist gravel 
seems a fitting surface for such beauty to 

ring trom. 

\t the Japanese shops one can get the 
urious metal flower-holders or nedomés so 
generally used in Japan for holding the 
stems in place in broad flower bowls. To 
he average novice the nedomés are of little 
use for most flowers because it is so diffi- 
ilt to make the stalks “stay put,” but the 
tems of the German Irises are so thick and 

ng that thev are easily held in place by 

these metal holders. In this way very at- 
ractive arrangements may be made in low, 
ad flower bowls,—compositions that 
ulate the beauty of the flowers as they 
re massed in the garden borders. The 
mparatively short-stemmed Spanish and 
‘nglish Irises may also be shown to advan- 
age in this way. 

The beautiful Spanish Iris is one of the 
ilbous sorts. The leaves and flower- 

ns are very slender and the blossoms 
re of exquisite beauty. The bulbs should 
e planted in autumn. 
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The conventionalized leaves and_blos- 
soms of the Iris seem always to have been 
a favorite decorative motif of the designers 
of Japanese pottery. It seems easier to get 
attractive vases of almost any shape or size 
with such decoration than that of any 
other flower. Consequently one can readily 
arrange Iris pictures in which the idea of 
unity is carried out in the decoration of the 
receptacle. The jar with 
its subdued convention- 
alized decoration of 
Iris leaves and flowers 
serves to reinforce the 
loveliness of the living 
plants. 

Out of doors no Iris 
garden can reveal its 
greatest charm unless 
there are two or three 
types of the blossom 
present. Most people 
are content with a few 
plants of the German 
Iris because they do 
not realize that the at- 
traction of these is 
more than doubled 
when a few stalks of 
the Oriental or the Si- 
berian or both rise 
above them. The repe- 
tition of the flower type 
in slight variations of 
size, height, form and 
color relieves the mo- 
notony of the display 
and adds immeasurably 
to its attractiveness. 
This idea may readily 
be adopted in indoor 
arrangements. Compo- 
sitions of the Oriental 
and the German or the 
Oriental and the Si- 
berian types are par- 
ticularly effective. 

Many beautiful color prints of the Japan- 
ese Irises are on sale in the shops. A deco- 





rative composition of rare attraction can 
readily be made by hanging one of these 
prints upon a wall and placing a jar of the 
real flowers on a shelf beneath the picture. 
The beauty of line and color, the play of 
light and shadow, the delicacy of form and 
texture all serve to render such a compo- 
sition irresistible and help us to appreciate 
the value which such shrines of beauty 
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must have had in developing the sense of 


beauty among the people of Japan. 








THE LURE OF THE 


PERSIAN RUG 


By PHIL. M. RILEY 


HANKS to hardwood floors, rugs 

have become one of the most im- 

portant of home furnishings, and 

justly, for this happy combina- 

tion of wood and fabric has much to recom- 
mend it. It is pleasing not only to the eye, 
but, being easily cleaned, is highly sanitary 
and very convenient. A good vacuum 
cleaner rapidly removes dust from a rug, 
and it is the work of a moment to 1oll up 
the fabric, exposing the floor beneath that 
it als. may be cleaned. These facts make 
absolute cleanliness an easy matter and so 


encourage it, rendering the house a pleas- 
anter and more healthful place. 

As floor coverings it is obviously-the mis- 
sion of rugs to clothe the nakedness of bare 
floors, to protect their polished surfaces 
and deaden the sound of footfalls upon 
them, to lend color and to give an air of 
comfort and beauty to the home. Any rug 
will for a time answer the purely utilitarian 
purposes for which it is needed so that ap- 
pearance, quality and durability are the 
factors which govern wise rug purchases. 

Oriental rugs have the charm of indi- 


viduality, for no two are alike, each dis- 
playing the skill of the maker in his chosen 
vocation. With all its skill the human hand 
cannot weave inch after inch of intricate 
fabric with unerring regularity; there is 
bound to be a certain amount of variation 
as the work progresses, and therein lies 
much of the charm of a rug from the East. 
There is something personal about it even 
if we know nothing of the weaver; it rep- 
resents the training of hand and mind of 
one person, and the lover of fabrics will 
find two rugs of the same sort and pattern 
as different as the skill of those who wove 
them. 

Aside from this sentimental beauty there 
are other still more apparent characteristics 
of attractiveness; those of design and col- 
or. The designs of Eastern rugs have stood 
the test of centuries. Nothing has been 
brought forth to excel them, and today the 
best products alike of hand and power loom 
are copies of ancient designs which never 
look so well as when executed in the crigin- 
al manner with native materials. 

In respect to color the people of the East 
have a very keen sense of the fitness of 
things. Whether the hues are bright or 
dull and the shades light or dark, the result 
is usually pleasing, and the way in which 
seemingly inharmonious hues are made to 
blend in general effect is marvelous. In the 
Orient, too, vegetable dyes are used for all 
the best rugs. These age beautifully and 
offer the added advantage that if the colors 
are too bright they can be dulled by wash- 
ing to remove superfluous dye. 

EUROPEAN INFLUENCE 


Contrary to the opinion of many people 
there is no reason for deceit about washing 
rugs. It is a legitimate form of finishing 
which does not injure the fabric and should 
not be confounded with unscrupulous meth- 
ods to create the appearance of age and 
wear. People of the East love strong col- 
ors and staccato notes which do not har- 
monize with present Occidental standards 
of decoration demanding dull tones. For 
the American and European trade, there- 
fore, importers wash Oriental rugs in very 
weak chemical solutions which remove su- 
perfluous dyes, and soften and set the re- 
mainder. 

A washed modern rug is what the aver- 
age person of moderate means will prefer 
to buy, because when properly treated the 
colors are there to stay and will not run 
when water is applied, as they otherwise 
would. In my opinion it is far better to 
buy a modern rug softened by washing 
than to search for a bargain antique. Pur- 
suing the latter course, one gets a dam- 
aged fabric from second class goods. Rugs 
are of staple value and in the open market 
are no bargains. Cheap rugs are never 
worth more than they bring. If you want 
an antique you must pay accordingly, and 
high grade modern weaves: are in proper 
proportion. 

Rugs at average prices are always mod- 
ern, and when the tones are soft it is safe 
to assume they have been washed. It does 


not pay to buy cheap rugs even though ad- 
mitted to be modern, because in such a case 
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the washing has usually been done care- 
lessly or hastily with chemicals which dam- 
age the rug. This process requires skill 
and experience, and while the average cost 
is not Over 124% cents a square foot, it may 
be as high as one dollar for large rugs. 
The great durability of an Oriental rug 
is due to the high quality of the material 
used in making it. There is no sham or 
shoddy, but plenty of the material that will 
last, such as live wool and pure cotton, 
which are used for the warp and woof of 
all rugs of the East. These materials, par- 
ticularly wool, also compose the filling of 
most weaves, although goat’s and camel’s 
hait are also used occasionally. Ail are 
good materials as they should be, for the 
knots of the filling are tied about the warp, 
concealing it, revealing the whole pattern 
upon the back as well as the front, and at 
the same time offering a strong woolen sur- 
face to take the wear of the floor. Among 
nomadic tribes all wool rugs are common 
because cotton is difficult to obtain in their 
wanderings. Weavers who live in towns 
more often employ a warp of cotton with 
wool filling, and such a rug keeps its shape 
better than one entirely of wool. The 
strains of handling come upon the warp, 
and cotton stretches less than wool. 
Criental rugs may for convenience be di- 
vided roughly into five general classes ac- 
cording to the countries from which they 
come. There are the Persian, Turkish, 
Caucasian, Indian and Turkoman. This lat- 
ter classification, however, is rather broad, 
embracing those from Turkistan, Afghan- 
istan, Beluchistan and Central Asia. Each 
class includes several weaves usually named 
for the towns or provinces where they are 
made, or for the tribes which weave them. 


SENNA KNOTS 


Beautiful rugs come from all these re- 
gions, but as a whole, Persian rugs are su- 
perior in every way. The designs are more 
pleasing, the color schemes are more har- 
monious, and the qualities of both materials 
and workmanship average higher. A 
square foot of the best Persian rugs is 
worth $10 and requires about three weeks 
to make; while an inferior weave, made in 
two days, sells for sixty cents. Average 
good rugs sell for $3.50 to $5.00 a foot. 
Several things affect the price. Size is a 
big item, large rugs costing much more in 
proportion to size than small ones, because 
of the increased difficulties of weaving. 
This is one of the reasons for the present 
vogue of small rugs. The quality of the 
material used is another important influ- 
ence, rugs coming from districts noted for 
an especially high grade of wool costing 
more than the ordinary run of Eastern fab- 
rics. In the colder climates, for instance, 
wool is usually soft and fine, while that 
from warmer regions is harder, firmer and 
more lasting. One can, therefore, chose a 
rug for appearance chiefly, or primarily for 
long and useful service as is most neces- 
sary. Designs and color influence price, as 
does also the fineness of the weave, the lat- 
ter being gauged by the number of knots 
of filling to the square inch. 

The Persian or Senna method of knot- 
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ting, which is also seen in some Turk 
weaves, is such that there are more 
to the inch than by the Ghiordes 

used for all other rugs; moreover, thx 
is such that it 
pulled, giving great strength and 

ance to the fabric. One end of the pit 
extends from each space between th 


1 
[ 
1 
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threads, while in the Ghiordes weave 
pile yarn is twisted about the warp thi 


in such a way that two raised ends 
pile alternate with every two thre. 
the warp. The number of knots pe 
varies in different weaves from 30 t 
140 being the average, likewise the 
of the pile varies from % to % in 
being the average. As a rule the rug 
overcast at the sides while the ends 
a narrow web with loose warp fringe 
Most modern Persian rugs are mad 
cording to about 30 ancient patterns 
show greater refinement of design an 
oring than is to be seen in other 


As the Mohammedan religion does not 


mit the representation of animals 
Persian designs are made up of 
vegetable and geometric forms, alth 


the Shiah sect of Moslems disregards 


Koran and frequently incorporates 
forms in its rugs. 

Five different forms of the palmett 
prominent in most Persian rugs, 
also the Herati, a floral border. C 


designs are common, both in the form 
medallions, rosettes and designs consi 


of four heart-shaped leaves. 
PERSIAN SYMBOLS 
Persians are not so fond of bright 
as most Eastern people. They avoid 
shades of reds and greens for the 


part, using yellow, darker greens, an 
more freely. Black and indigo are 
of sorrow; white is the symbol of m 


ing. But a more intimate knowled 
be had by considering each of sevet 
separately. 

Feraghan. Mostly in carpet siz 
rugs are rather loosely woven, but sof 
durable. The designs resemble chint 
peating one small figure many tims 
on a dark blue field with a surrounding 


der. Yellow is often used in both field 


border. Short pile and a cotton wary 
acterize them and they rate among th: 
cheaper quality of Persians. 
Gorevan. This weave is mostly in 
sizes and considered one of the m 
able rugs. Gorevans are rather 
however, with rich, warm coloring, | 
pally red and a bold medallion 
They are particularly suitable f: 
rooms. The finest quality is called 
Hamadan. These are about the « 
of Persian rugs, usually of camel’ 
field and border, with an elongated 
lion center and corner areas floriat 
red, blue and yellow. They are vet 
able, however, and available in all 


from the smallest to the largest, inclu 


hall strips. 


Herat. An excellent rug of great 


bility in many sizes but principally lon 
narrow. Fields are mostly blue, alth 


red and ivory are common. The 


tightens as the yart 
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border in green is a feature, while palm 
leaves are also much used and butterflies 


occasionally. Medallions are sometimes 
seen, 
Heres. Much the same as the Gorevan 


but cheaper. A durable rug for heavy 
wear, especially in carpet sizes. Blue with 
a pronounced medallion is typical, with 
serrated lines in the corners in deep reds. 
Large markings in light colors, even cream, 
form the borders. 

Kerman. This is one of the finest and 
most beautiful of Persian rugs, coming in 
both rug and carpet sizes. Kermans have 
a lustre almost equal to silk and are very 
expensive. Symbolical designs are the rule, 
including the tree of life or cypress, with 
its poughs full of fruit or birds. Birds 
often appear in the border. Old gold and 
ivory grounds set off the other colors beau- 
tifully. The best of these are called Saruk. 

Khorassan. Excellent rugs, but striking 
in contrast. Brilliant red grounds often set 
off an equally brilliant medallion with 
startling effect, blue being a prominent 
color. Lions and gazelles are often in- 
cluded with flowers and geometrical forms 
symmetrically arranged. The Herati border 
is a common one. An unusual soft effect 
is given by uneven clipping of the pile. The 
best of these are called Meshed. 

Kurdistan. This is among the best of 
Persian weaves, hard at first but softer with 
use. It is found mostly as woolen carpets 
with cotton warp. The field is often of 
dark blue or red with a large diamond cen- 
ter ornamented with small palm leaves in 
various designs. The tree and rosette is 
also variously included. 

Serebend. Most rugs of this weave are 
of the long variety with a closely woven 
pile. Red or blue grounds are the rule, al- 
though cream or ivory are occasionally 
seen, the palm design being especially 
prominent on the latter. 


GARDENS OF SHIRAZ 


Shiraz. This is one of the medium grade 
of Persian rugs but a very beautiful one. 
All sizes are to be had. Rich blue is a com- 
mon color, and stripes often extend 
throughout the centre as well as the bor- 
der. The medallion and palm leaf are com- 
mon, and all the beautiful colors of the 
famous rose gardens of Shiraz are to be 
seen in the rugs from its capital city. 

Senna. Soft wool, short pile and fine 
texture characterize this weave. The Her- 
ati design is common for the field while a 
lozenge shaped figure with delicate tracing 
occupies the centre. The colors are deli- 
cate, the field often being white or ivory 
with soft blue, red and yellow, the latter 
usually in the border or corners. The yarn 
is hard twisted and possesses great dura- 
bility. 

Sultanabad. Among the factory made 
Persians this is one of the best. It aver- 
ages rather coarse, thick, and is of cotton 
warp and filling, but durable and reiatively 
inexpensive. Patterns and colorings are 
much like the Feraghan. 

Tabriz. Rugs of this weave are imported 
in large quantities. They are of good yarn, 
faultlessly and closely woven. 
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The pleasing and 


attractive designs of 


Heisey’s 


Trade Mark 












Glassware 


together with its crys- 
tal-like clearnessalways 
makes the table invit- 
ing and adds savor to 
the food. Quality and 
durability considered, 












is the lowest priced glass- 
ware made. It is for sale 
only by the best crockery 
and department stores. 


Write for a copy of our 
“Handbook for the Hostess.” 


A. H. Heisey & Co. | 


Dept. 54 Newark, Ohio 


395 
Condiment 











Message Bearers Ancient and Modern 


Pheidippides, the most noted runner of 
ancient Greece, made a record and an ever- 
lasting reputation by speeding 140 miles 
from Athens to Sparta in less than two days. 


Runners trained to perfection composed 
the courier service for the transmission of 
messages in olden times. But the service 
was so costly it could be used only in the 
interest of rulers on occasions of utmost 
importance. 


The Royal messenger of ancient times has 
given way to the democratic telephone of 
to-day. Cities, one hundred or even two 
thousand miles apart, are connected in a 
few seconds, so that message and answer 
follow one another as if two persons were 
talking in the same room. 


This instantaneous telephone service not 
only meets the needs of the State in great 
emergencies, but it meets the daily needs 
of millions of the plain people. There can 
be no quicker service than that which is 
everywhere at the command of the 
humblest day laborer. 


Inventors have made possible communica- 
tion by telephone service. The Bell System, by 
connecting seven million people together, has 
made telephone service so inexpensive that it 
is used twenty-five million times a day. 


Captains of war and industry might, at great 
expense, establish their own exclusive tele- 
phone lines, but in order that any person hav- 
ing a telephone may talk with any other per- 
son having a telephone, there must be One 
System, One Policy and Universal Service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Every Bell Gelephone is the Center of the System 





HESS sifiet ® LOCKER 
ee 


a STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker finished in snow-white, 
baked everlasting enamel, inside and 
out. Beautiful beveled mirror door, | 
Nickel plate brass trimmings. Steel 
or glass shelves. 


CostsLessThan Wood 


Never warps, shrinks, nor swells. 
Dust and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be InEveryBathRoom 

Four styles—four sizes. To recess 
in wall or to hang outside. Send for 
illustrated circular. 














The Recessed 8 ESS, 923-L. Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 
Medicine Cabinet Makers of Steel Furnaces. Free Booklet 











END for sample panel fin- 
ished with 61’’ Floor 
Varnish and hit it with 

a hammer. You may dent the 
=| wood but the varnish won’t crack. 
=| Heel-proof, mar-proof and water- 

proof. Easy to apply — hard to wear 
out. Booklet free. Pratt & Lam- 
bert-Inc., 81 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, 

N. Y. In Canada, 23 Courtwright 

Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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BY-PATHS IN STAFFORDSHIRE 


and charming rather than the rare and costly modern wares. Nat 


| beginning a china collection it is the quaint old Staffordshire tea-set surely fits better 
which appeals to the amateur. Usually the Few backgrounds are re tisfact 


beginning is accidental and the end wnfore- the built-in cupboards, | n many 
seen. Few individuals deliberately plan to be col- or so cleverly reproduc 1 nes 
lectors. Some happy chance throws something better has ever been nd for the saf 


and attractive sh t 
A very charming 1s ted 


old in their pathway and thus the mania is ac- 
quired. It may be an old blue teapot, cracked and 
long out of service, or a pink sugar-bowl minus 
a cover, or a handleless pitcher or a saucerless 
cup. In later years when taste has become more 
critical it is sometimes difficult to realize the early 
fascination of the broken down and decrepit in 
china and furniture. One almost regrets the 
higher standards which invariably mark the prog- 
ress and development of any hobby. But if some- 
thing has been lost much has been gained. 

Nine chances out of ten the first china posses- 
sion is Staffordshire, possibly dark blue, but more 
often a later color as pink, lilac, brown, light 
blue or green. If one is so fortunate as to have an 
acquaintance with old New England houses the 
various colors mentioned are doubtless familiar 
through actual usage. In many instances the china 
of the 1830 to 1850 period is used on the table for 
company occasions. While tea services are quite 
apt to be of pink lustre or the better known lav- 
ender sprigged white ware, still much of later 
Staffordshire is seen. 

The pink pieces illustrated are typical of 
what may be encountered. The outlines are 
not quite so good as those of most dark 
blue Staffordshire. At least the teapot is less 
“classic,” showing a. more flowing handle and 
spout and a more expansive cover. Nevertheless. 
this is a most attractive pot, a fine “pourer,” well 
balanced as to spout and handle and was war- 
ranted by the maker, in 1840, not to spill the con- 
tents. In all the years that it has been used it 
has fulfilled this guarantee. It has all the re- 
quirements of a really useful teapot. The deco- 
ration is well printed, clear and full of spirit and 
apparently as perfect as when it left the potter's 





of Arthur E. Marks, Esq. 


many good things in Staffordshire whicl 





hand. It could be used indefinitely or it could be easily identified in the half-tone reprodu 
placed very effectively in a corner cupboard, Dark blue historical is represented in the “] 
which in many old houses is now the refuge of — ing of Lafayette,” the two “Capitol” plat 
old Staffordshire. Many people do not care to “Fairmount Park.” The rare Jackson plat 


use old printed ware on the table, feeling that it 
is rather remote from present needs. In the first 
piace, it is heavier than modern taste fancies, and 
possibly a little incongruous with every day sur- 
roundings. This is a matter of taste, however. In 
an old house where everything harmonizes, an 


center of the thir« 
good thing is the pl 
same may ‘be said of t 
second, also of the cottage 

Other well known Staffor 
William Penn and the Millennium, both 


from the top \ 
n the top shelf 
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For Quaintness a Decoration, Old Pink Staffordshire 
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Gilman Manse, Yarmouth, Maine, the Home 


second shelf. A fine copper lustre pitcher graces 
he lower shelf in company with an ironstone 
plate, a “splashed” ware tureen, a glazed earthen 
vare jug and a Staffordshire platter. The frag- 
f the old fan-back Windsor chair is con- 
rary with the cupboard which dates back 
he building of the house in the first half of 
the eighteenth century. The fine wood paneling 
I side of the cupboard is not shown in the 
Such pieces as fill the shelves will hardly 
be encountered in the first days of collecting, but 
re typical of what all Staffordshire enthusiasts 
pe to find 
lhe fact that all the lustres were made in the 
Staffordshire district makes it possible to give 
reat variety to one’s possessions. Salt-glaze also 
should be included, for it was made at an early 
date in this famous ceramic district. In this 
the term “Staffordshire” usually means 
wares, but it has no such restrictions in 








he auty of copper lustre is so great that it 

ild find a place in all miscellaneous collections. 

It is extremely effective with dark blue and will 
harmonize a number of widely different china 
s as few other wares will do. In a cupboard 
re light blue and dark blue are placed to- 

gether a few bits of lustre will relate the contents 

n ming way. It acts as a neutralizer or 

ace aathie with all warring colors, besides be- 

ng most attractive in itself. Silver lustre has 

his quality in a lesser degree. It really looks 

best in groups of its own kind, although one or 

i wo silver lustre things add life and interest to 
-upboard. In the varied Staffordshire field, 


h specializing is possible, historical dark blue 
ng. There are many subdivisions in “his- 
-al.” Aside from ten-inch plates, which form 
bulk of many dark blue collections, there are 
‘ts, jugs, pitchers, mugs, bowls, platters, etc., 
too long a list for counting, also sub-divisions of 
subjects relating to certain localities or indi- 
iduals or representative of the work of certain 
potters. 
The most interesting Staffordshire collection 
uld embrace a wider selection, including good 
specimens of the printed wares, without drawing 
‘olor lines too sharply, together with the lustres 
a slight sprinkling of salt-glaze and the 
earlier, cruder wares of the eighteenth century. 
lhe possibilities are almost limitless. Several cup- 
I ds would be needed in addition to as much 
helf room as space and purse would permit. 
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Modern Sleeping Porch fitted with Wilson’s Blinds 
Practically makes an Outdoor room of the ordi- 
nary porch; a room at night, a porch by day. 


WILSON’S VENETIANS | 


for outside and inside of town and couutry 
houses; very durable, convenient and artistic. 


. . . 
Special Outside Venetians 
most practical and useful form of Venetian yet devised 
for porches and win- 
dows; excludes the 
sun; admits the breeze. | 
Write for Venetian 
Catalogue No. 3. 
Orders should be placed now 
for Summer Delivery 


Jas. G. Wilson Mfg. Co. 
1, 3 & 5 W. 29th St., 
New York. 

Also inside Venetians, 
Rolling Partitions, 
Rolling Steel Shutters, 
Burglar and Fireproof 
ns Stee] Curtains, Wood 
Wilson's Porch and Piazza Blinds Block Floors. 

















The House Beautiful Home Service 
Bureau will assist subscribers in 
the selection of Live Stock, Poultry, | 
Birds and Dogs. This service is free. 


Address 


HENRY H. BURDICK, Mgr. | 
1 Madison Ave,, New York City 











CR AFTSM AN’ Omamental Grilles For Radiator Enclosures 
and Special Design Registers for Heating and Ventilation 

HOUSE PLANS FREE Executed by 

Sate : ‘ TUTTLE & BAILEY M’F’G COMPANY 


76 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


Send for our new Architects’ Catalog of Special Designs No. 66A, arranged in 
groups covering the different periods of Architecture and containing 80 designs. 



































A Craftsman house means a real home with no use- 
less Partitions ; no waste space; no over-decoration; 
but a durable, beautiful, convenient house which your 
family will love to think of as home. 

SEND 6c for “24 CRAFTSMAN HOUSES” and 
convince yourself by studying the exteriors and floor 
plans shown there. 

We offer to home builders the most attractive propo- 
sition obtainable. A complete set of plans of any one 
of 136 Craftsman houses (worth from $50 up) is fur- 
nished without charge Bs subscribers of THE 
CRAFTSMAN MAGAZIN 

THE CRAFTSMAN M.: XG AZINE treats in a new 
and inspiring way of building, furnishing and beau- 
tifying homes and their surroundings; of art; craft 
work; gardening; country life and general subjects 
near to the people. Write for a copy. 

Our new house book “MORE CRAFTSMAN 
HOMES” may also be secured in connection with 
THE CRAFTSMAN MAGAZINE. It contains 204 
pages; 78 houses; carries 400 illustrations; size 8% x 
11; and is the most practical book for home builders 
on the market. Address 


“THE CRAFTSMAN,”’ Ben Wiles, Cir. Manager | 
Room 415 41 West 34th Street, New York City 


















Waterproof the wood yet preserve its natural surfacc 


Dexter Brothers English Shingle Stains 


are mixed with pure linseed and special Dexter 
preservative oils which waterproof the wood as 
well as bring out the beauty of the grain. 
Paint entirely conceals the surface and destroys 
the ‘‘texture.’’ 

Only the best English ground pigments are 
used. The full, strong color lasts long after 
other stains have faded or turned black 

Dexter Brothers English Shingle Stain costs 
far less than paint and will outwear paint or 
any other stain 

Write for Booklet A and 22 stained miniature shingles 
DEXTER BROS. CO., 112 Broad St.,Boston, Mass. ff 

213 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa., 1133 Broadway, N.Y. 

Also makers of PETRIFAX CEMENT COATIAG 


AGENTS: H. M. Hooker & Co., Chicago: F. H. McDon- 
ald, Grand Rap‘ds: F.T. Crowe & Co., Seattle, Spokane, q 
Tacoma, Wash., and Portland, Ore.; Sherme. Kimball, San Fran- 
tisco; Hoffschlager & Co Honolulu: and Dea'ers. 















~ Angell, & Swift, Architects, 
1. 


-rovidence, R. 
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The superior quality of Bausch & Lomb 
lenses, microscopes, field glasses, projection 
apparatus, engineering and other scientific 
instruments is the product of nearly 60 
years’ experience. 








Caught in The Air 


Photographs like this are interest 
ing souvenirs of Summer pleasures. 
But to get a satisfactory picture you 


must have a speedy lens that has been 
corrected with optical precision and 
skill. You are sure to get the st 


faithful results with 


h lomb 
Bausch fomb Zo 7 





The truly wonderful power of this | to 
gather and transmit light will surprise you. The 
Tessar has great speed, clear definition, | ct 
tllumination. For portraits, landscapes or the 


swiftest things in motion—for use in weak light 
or on grey days—the Tessar has o equa 


When buyin l lé 1S¢ idgment 
will find valuable rmat 
Catalog 86H 1 [ a 
remember that wha r dealer ca 
you may be of interest 


Bausch £4 lomb Optical ©. 


atw YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON ROCHEST ER. NY. FRANKFORT 
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32 Canal Street 


T is far from our 
impression 
high priced. 
clusive in design, and it is also true tha 
we have had the patronage of the most 
discriminating and particular people in 

all parts of the country. 

The reputation of our furniture has 
been built upon distinctive features, suc! 
as the simple, artistic lines of our d 
signs, solid construction, and a variety 
of custom finishes. 

Our cottage furniture is especially . 
adapted for both Shore or 
houses where a simple, harmonious and 
artistic effect 
with the surroundings, and yet not sac 
rificing one’s comfort. 

Shipments are carefully crated, insur- 
ing safe delivery. 


1S 


| 

Send for complete set of over 200 | 

illustrations. \| 

WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. | 
MANUFACTURERS 


intention to cre 
that our i 
It is, however, ex 


StOCK 


Country 


desired, conforming 


~ Boston, Mass. | 
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editor of this department will be glad to describe in 


the decoration ot a single room, or to give general 

ions for several rooms, in reply to letters from 

egular subscribers to THe House Beautirut. Lut it is 

sary. to charge a small fee for detailed decorative 

emes for an entire floor or for the house as a whole. 

lies will be sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. 

The editor begs that questions be as concise as possible, 

| written on one side of the paper only, The full name 
the sender should be written on all plans and letters. 


CRAFT FURNISHINGS 


building a cement house on. strictly 
The house is to be built on a south- 
est corner, facing the north, with a main en- 
rance on the east side. Entrance is a 9g ft. vesti- 
iled hall, dividing living-room and dining-room. 
Living-room is 15 x 27 ft. runs width of house 
the north. South wall is_ broken 
arch with Mission columns, which 
opens into hall, making living-room and hall vir- 
tually one feature. We have tor this room a large 
Oriental rug of soft browns and buffs, with pre- 
dominating tone of rich rose, mahogany shade. 
Our idea is to have furniture of severe Craftsman, 
in fumed oak for this room. What would you 
suggest for a wall covering, a buff or soft rose 


We are 


‘raft lines. 


faces 
an 8 ft. 


color, plain paper? Would you advise staining 
the cypress wood trim, same color tone as furni- 
ture! 


The dining-room, which comprises southeast 

»rner of house, has an exposure of 12 ft. on the 
east and 16 ft. on the south, opens into hall by 
sliding door. Has a beamed ceiling. Group of 
three windows on east and two high, small win- 
dows on south, It is our intention to use Crafts- 
man furniture of Early English oak, having the 


cypress beams and wood trim stained the same 
dark gray tint as the furniture. We thought of 
using a light gray or green-gray paper with a bit 


of rose color in the paper in some way, either in 
border or stenciled effect and rose color, over-cur- 
tains at windows, using some sort of gray and 
rose domestic rug. Our idea is to have one color 

t predominate throughout the 


note, preferably rose, 
house, since our bedroom decorations for second 


floor are all suggestive of the pink, rose and light 
greens mt: XK. 


You have under way a scheme which must be 
ide the The fireplace and rug, your 
oak furniture of a beautiful brown tone 
had better be repeated in your cypress woodwork, 
though it need not be given so dark a tone. The 
walls, would be attractive in a pinkish tint, very 
1 There 


to harmonize wit: 
fireplace and rug and brown enough in the tan, 
hich 1s really a 


keynote. 
fumed 


living-room, with hall a tone deeper. 
vou ‘ld | e enough pink in tone 
to harmon- 
With this background you 
able to get the old pinkish shade in cur- 
tains, cushions, lamp shade, etc., keeping the soft 
one as ground With olive and old pink 
ou will have a most attractive room. A corduroy 

tan for for built-in seat will be ef- 
seat will need sill net 
‘urtains in ivory shade and an outer drapery of 
beautiful figured silk curtain material, 
tan, 


light shade of brown, 
ith woodwork. 


will be 
work. 


cushions 
ctive. The windows over 
comprising 
The short sill 
is over windows above the books can be of 
the silk or net, 
door will have 
and bottom. 


olive and old rose. 


wrtai 
irta 


and the French 
the same net frilled on rods, top 


as you choose, 


If you are to use the pink in dining-room again, 
we would make the wall 
a gree nish-gray, 


as you suggest, a gray, 
ard have the curtains a plain old- 
There are beautiful friezes you could use 
for the green-gray dining-room. 


rose. 
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HOTEL & TRAVEL GUIDE 





ae ee 
Hotels and Resorts 2 Tours and Travel 3 Summer Camps 
N THIS department will be printed the advertisements of hotels and resorts, summer camps, tours and routes of travel. Through The House Be; autiful 
Home Service Bureau we will gladly furnish complete information about leading American and foreign hotels and arrange for accommodations. 
service is free. Particulars and spécial advertising rates will be sent upon request. Address Walter C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Managers, 1 Mz adi- 


son Avenue, New York City. 








1912--1913 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Two Ideal Cruises 
AROUND THE WORLD 


AILING from New York, October 19, 1912. From 
San Francisco, February 6, 1913, by Steamship 
Cleveland (17,000 Tons) duration 110 days, cost 
$650 up, including all necessary expenses aboard 
and ashore, railway, hotel, shore excursions, 
guide fees, etc. 
Also to the ORIENT from New York, January 30, 
1913, on Steamship Cincinnati (17,000 Tons), an 81 day 
trip, costing $350 and up. 


8 delightful cruises to the WEST INDIES, Vene- 
zuela, Panama Canal and Bermuda, by S. S. Moltke, 
from New York, January 4, 23; February 25; March 29. 
S. S. Victcria Luise, January 15; February 8; March 
11; April 10, 1913. 16-21-27-28-29 days. $145, $160, 
$175 and up. 


20,000 mile cruise to SOUTH AMERICA. 


Nile service by superb steamers of the Hamburg 
and Anglo-American Nile Co. Weekly cruises to Ja- 
maica and Panama Canal on large “Prinz” Steamers. 








HAMBURG - AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 Broadway, New York 
Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 




















| THE 
RITTENHOUSE HOTEL 


Chestnut and Twenty-Second Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REFINED Home-like 
| Hotel, Catering to Dis- 
| criminating Transient and 
Permanent Guests. 
Located in the very heart 
of Philadelphia’s most se- 
lect residential section, yet 
within ten minutes’ walk of 
the railroad stations, shop- 
ping district and theatres. 
An exclusive cafe—cuisine 
and service of the highest 
standard. 


European Plan 
$1.50 per day and up 


American Plan 
$4.00 per day and up 


R. VAN GILDER 
a Manager 




















THE LONG RUN 














@ at the bank. 





To be successful in the long run, advertising must be a part of the 
business policy,---or better still,—to give it the emphasis it deserves, 
advertising, if successful, is the fixed policy of the business. 

To test this statement, think of the large, well-known and successful 
advertisers,—anyone can name a dozen or more extemporaneously. 


What do they represent? 


They are large, well-known and successful business houses. With them 
advertising is a fixed policy; just as important as maintaining credit 



































MOORES WEED 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN aay 


CONDUCTED BY CLARENCE 
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THE AUGUST CALENDAR 


N too many cases interest in the garden 
wanes about the first of August and it is 
neglected. This is a mistake, for such 

neglect affords a multitude of weeds to go to 
seed and scatter a progeny that will be potent to 
make much future trouble. Recent researches in- 
dicate that the old saying that one year’s seeding 
makes seven years’ weeding is short of the mark. 
A veteran American botanist has proved that 
weed seeds buried in the soil will often retain 
their vitality for thirty years. 

August is also a month of drouth in many 
seasons. So continued tillage of the soil surface 
should be given, both to conserve moisture and 
to prevent the growth of weeds. In many cases 
summer mulches of lawn clippings, mowings of 
grass and weeds may be used to great advantage 
at this season. A thick mulch is better for such 
pests as witch grass than is tillage, and in most 
cases a good mulch both conserves moisture and 
prevents the growth of weeds. 

It is late for much seed sowing at the north, 
but it is still worth while to plant a few quick- 
maturing peas and beans in a corner of the gar- 
den where shelter keeps off the first frost. The 
product of these will be appreciated in Septem- 
ber. Turnips and spinach may still be sown as 
they are hardy to the early frosts. 

Apples, pears and plums should be picked off 
the ground as fast as they fall, to check the in- 
crease of pests like the apple maggot, codling 
moth or plum curculio. 

Keep the bases of young fruit trees open to 
sunshine, pulling away all growth next the trunk. 
This will tend to prevent the borers from laying 
their eggs. 

After the hollyhocks have blossomed, cut the 
stalks off a few inches from the ground. 

In many regions the black blister-beetles are 
likely to injure China asters this month. Take a 
wide pan, pour in water, then a little kerosene 
and knock the beetles into the pan. 

The secret of success in growing many hardy 
perennials is to sow the seed as soon as it ma- 
tures. Many varieties mature this month and 
the pods should be gathered and the seeds sown. 

Few things add more attraction to a garden 
than a row of Madonna lilies. They are worth 
while even along the border of the kitchen gar- 
den because they are so beautiful for cut 
flowers. The bulbs of this lily should be planted 
in August, or at least early September, that they 
may make a growth before winter. A rich loamy 
soil serves very well for this lily. 


BURBANK’S NEW FRUITS 


HERE is a widespread and perennial in- 
terest in the new varieties of fruits and 
flowers developed by Luther Burbank, of 

California. His products are now introduced ex- 
clusively by the Fancher Creek Nurseries, in 
whose latest catalogue seven Burbank novelties 
are announced for sale. These include two 
prunes, two peaches, one apple, one cherry and 
one strawberry. 

The most famous of these introductions is the 
stoneless prune, which is introduced under the 
name Conquest. A great deal has been said 
and written about this fruit. Mr. Burbank 
writes regarding its origin: 

“An unproductive thorny bush which bore in- 
significant acrid, bitter wild berry fruits, with 
only half or a third of a stone, has been known 
for several hundred years. Years ago I had 
this hunted up in Europe, with the plan in view 
of producing really stoneless plums and prunes. 
The labor and expense incurred in these experi- 
ments have been enormous, but among thou- 























sands of seedlings e really good 
prune is here offered for the first tim 

Another new prune is called the Stan 
is a cross between Tragedy 1 Suga 
and seems a very desirable variety 1 
orchardists. 

The new apple called the Goldridg 
watched with interest by horticulturists 
where. It is a large pale yellow fruit 
crimson blush on the sunny side. The qu 
said to be as good as yellow Newton 
with an added aromatic fragrance. It rip 
early winter. 

The new cherry is called Abundance 
new strawberry Patagonia Both seem 
promising. 

These fruits are all high-priced at presen 
they will add an interest to any one’s garden 
commensurate with their cost 


TOMATO, PEPPER AND EGG PLANT 


ANY members of the great Night le 
family are poisonous, yet several « ir 


most important vegetables belong 
As the botanical name of this family is S 
cee, these vegetables are often called S 
ceous Cropo. The potato, tomato, peppe1 


plant and husk tomato all belong in this 
The potato differs from the others in that is 
the tuber rather than the fruit which is used for 
food, and the potato is generally 
tuber crop. 
The three important Solanaceous crops 

fruits are used for food—tomato, pepper 
plant—are native to tropical regions. ( 
quently they are tender to frost and yet r 

a long season for development. So the i- 
lings must be started in greenhouse, hotb r 
window garden that the young plants may t 
out when danger from frost is past. They re- 


sp yker 


quire hot weather for their best growth and 
should be given a good start at the time of trans- 
planting by means of a rich soil or nitrog 1s 
fertilizer, or both. They should be started un- 
der glass one or two months before the time they 


are to be set out. 
The various forms of the cultivated 

are derived from a plant native to the w 

part of South America. Although the plar 

been in cultivation for more than three centuries, 

it is only during comparatively recent years t 
‘ 
rT 


it has been generally used for food. It h 





reached a high degree of development, 
many distinct types of plant and fruit and a 
great number of varieties 

The garden culture of tomatoes is very 
The plants are set out in May about 
inches to two feet apart and given good 











until the fruit is well set. It is better t 1 
the plants up with some support, either tyin 
stakes or using various forms of trellises. 
generally worth wl fasten a bit 
paper around the f the plant when 
set out to prevent ury by cutworms 

The tomato has become an 
truck crop. Great ities are grown 






South every wint f shipment to n 
markets. It has also become an important ¢ 
house crop near large cities in the north. 
The red pepper is also native of 
America and was first discovered by Eur 


’ e 
















when Columbus made his most famous 

It is often called Chili pepper and belongs t e 
genus Capsicum. There are now many typé¢ nd 
varieties, though the botanists think that 

nally there were only one or two wild s 

In garden culture the treatment is much lil t 
of tomatoes, though no supports are needed. It 
is a simple matter for any one to grow enough 


of these peppers for home uss 


DASHEEN, A NEW FOOD 
A BOUT two years ago the Department of 


Agriculture received from China a new 

bulb called Dasheen. This is an aroid 

hich has been cultivated for many years in 

China and Japan, serving as an important article 
of starch-supplying food. The Dasheen was 
planted in South Carolina and proved rather easy 
to grow, requiring six months for its develop- 
ment. In a recent report the Department says 
that the variety known as the Trinidad Dasheen 
is the most palatable. “Though the tubers are 
not large (seldom larger than a hen’s egg), their 
prolificness makes up for the small size. Both 
the tuber and the central root stock may be used 
on the table. Since this variety endures close 
planting, it is probably possible to obtain up- 
wards of 10 tons of roots to the acre with com- 
mon culture in ordinary soil.” This variety 
yielded at the rate of seven pounds to the hill. 


ry 


(he Dasheen seems to give promise of being a 
desirable addition to southern vegetables. 


RUSTIC PLANT BOXES 
A TTRACTIVE porch or yard boxes for use 


with growing plants may readily be made 

by a boy out of split trunks of small birch 
trees. Such trees are abundant in old fields and 
roadsides and are commonly cut off to burn up 
in clearing waste fields. By selecting trunks 
about an inch and a half in diameter and saw- 
ing them into fifteen-inch lengths one can get the 
materials for the rustic outside of the flower- 
box. Then sharpen one end of each stick and 
split down through the middle. 

Now make a wooden box about four feet long 
by ten inches wide and one foot high, with four 
drainage holes bored in the bottom. It is better 
to have this box broader at the top than the bot- 
tom to give the sides a slanting effect. Now 
nail the birch pieces on the sides and ends with 
the pointed ends up and the flat sides against the 
box. The result will be a very attractive rustic 
box which may be placed beside the walk or on 
a porch and filled with soil and growing plants. 


SPRAYING POTATOES 
RECENT bulletin of the New York Ex- 


periment Station contains an account of 

an experiment designed to test the rela- 
tive merits of lime-sulphur (1 to 40), lead ben- 
zoate (1 lb. to 50 gals.) and bordeaux mixture 
(6-6-50) for spraying potatoes. The experiment 
included twenty rows of potatoes, 412 feet long. 
Each of the three spray mixtures was applied 
six times (at intervals of two weeks) to five 
and the remaining five rows served as 
“Bugs” were eliminated by making two 
applications of iead arsenate over the whole 
field. The spraying was done very thoroughly. 

[here was no late blight, very few flea beetles 
and a very dittle early blight, in October. Tip 
burn was the only disease of consequence. 

In October the bordeaux rows were strikingly 
superior to all others. They were larger, freer 
from tip burn and lived longer. The lead ben- 
zoate rows were equal to the checks. 

The bordeaux rows yielded 100.3 bu. per acre 
more than the checks, lead benzoate 6 bu. less 
than the checks, and lime-sulphur 39.5 bu. less 
than the checks. 

The results indicate plainly that neither lead 
benzoate nor lime-sulphur can be profitably sub- 
stituted for bordeaux mixture in spraying pota- 
toes. Both lack the stimulative influence pos- 
sessed by bordeaux while lime-sulphur also 
lwarfs the plants and lowers the supply. 
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Twenty-sia 
inc he Ss 
in height 


Glazed Garden Pottery 
of 
Character and Refinement 


Catalog on Request 


Atlantic Terra Cotta Company 
1170 Broadway, New York 











For a Most Beautiful Lawn 


Sow KALAKA. It is specially selected, specially tested grass 
seed, and pulverized manure—the ideal combination to grow 
quick, hardy, lasting turf. For seeding new lawnsor putting 
new life into the old lawn nothing equals 


Packed in 5 pound boxes at $1.00 per box, express paid east. 
or 81.25 west of Omaha. Write and ask for prices on special 
mixtures for special locations and purposes. Order today 
and have the best seed money can buy. Get our freelawn book. 


THE KALAKA CO., 20 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 











WIZARD Brand Pulverized Sheep Manure 
is wonderfully effective—economical and con- 
venient—superior to bone or chemicals for home 
fertilizing. It makes 


A Beautiful 
LAWN and GARDEN 


because it is nature’s best fertilizer in 
€ ti i Ls iy 4-| 
concentrated form—is unequalled for ANT 
lawns — flowers — vegetables — trees — 
fruits—meadow and grain land. 





paid east of Omaha—cash 
with order. 2 for quantity 
prices andinteresting book! 








cago 
Wizard Brand is sold by first-class seedamen, 
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The Stephenson System 
of Underground Refuse 
Disposal 


Keep your garbage and waste 
out of sight, under ground or below floor in 


“™~ 


aspaaem Underground | 








Gualeae and Refuse oom? 


Sanitary, odorless, fly-proof, a clean back yard, 
a fireproof disposal = refuse in 
cellar, factory or gar: 

Underground Earth Closet with port- 
ab ye steel house for contractors, farm 
or camp. 

‘ine years on the market. It pays 
to look us up. 


Sold direct. Send for circular. 


Cc. Ht. wht ag pmmeg: ~—v 
23 Farrar St. Lynn, M 
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RIMARILY---the joys of the out- 


door garden---indoors. That is 
quite enough by itself. To reverse 
things, it also makes possible the more 
joys in the outdoor garden because of 
the plants it starts for early setting out. In 
short, it is an all-around proposition. The 


completeness of a country place requires them. 
Naturally we are urging completeness. Logically the U-Bar 
is the house to build. The catalog tells it pointedly. 








U-BAR GREENHOUSES 
PIERSON U-BAR CO 


ONE MADISON AVE.. NEW YORK. 
CANADIAN OFFICE, 10 PHILLIPS PLACE, MONTREAL 














Plant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 


START WITH THE LARGEST STOCK that can be secured! It takes over 
twenty years to grow many of the Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 


WE DO THE LONG WAITING—thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that 
give an immediate effect. Fall Price List Now Ready. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES “Ss piavevena, Pa. 


WM. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 
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We Build 


Perpetual 
Rose 


Gardens 


ARDENS of Glass in 
which you can 
ses in bloom 365 
days of the whole olad yeal 
Being fond of roses 
you are this means a ere 
deal. It means you w 
have to give up your flo 
and roses when the Kat 


dids announce 

your treasures moved int y 

garden and go merrily on pickin 
blooms and having all the 
dening just the same. 


This month we publish a deligh 
little booklet called “Two G or Glas 
Gardens—A Peep Into Their Delights 


hn 


We have a notio1 


the answers to the many questions that are 
very moment coming up in youl! nd. Its mostl 
devoted to gardens of the smaller sorts, but ther 


are also a few large ones. 


Glad to send you one of these Two G’s booklet 


We make the Burnham Boiler for residence heating. Send cata 
Lord & Burnham Co. 
Sales Offices: Factories: 


Boston, Tremont Bldg. 
Bldg. Chicago Rookery Bldg. 


Irvington, N. Y. 


New York, St. James ~~ 
Philadelphia, Franklin Bank Des Plaines, Ill. 
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Landscape Gardening 

A course for Home-makers 
and Gardeners taught by Prof. 
Craig and Prof. Batchelor, of 
Cornell University. 

A knowledge of Landscape 
Gardening is indispensable to 
those who would have the 
pleasantest homes. 

Over one hundred Home Study 


Courses Soa feugiat in Har- 
° 


vard, Brown, rnell and leading 
Pror. Craic collenes. 


250 page catalogue free. Write to-day 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. H. B., Springfield, Mass. 


THE 
SHOPPING GUIDE 


Combining interesting notes on things seen 
in Metropolitan Shops with a department 
advertisers using small space and desiring { 
sition alongside reading matter. Special value 
for the advertiser, reliable information for tl 
reader. 

For rates and particulars address Wal 
C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manage 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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June or the first of July 


crowns by the last of August. 


| and 


FUL 





POTTED STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
NLESS one has a strawberry bed from 

i which plants ‘or a new setting can be 
transferred at almost any season, the 

way to start a strawberry bed in August 1s 

by means of potted plants. Prof. F. A. Waugh 





says that these are largely advertised every fall 
and are very interesting to amateurs. Anyone 
wl has a few small flowerpots (24% to 2% 


inches ) these plants 
The pots are buried in the soil 
fruiting rows in the latter part of 
Each pot is tilled with 
and a young strawberry plant, still attached 
to the mother plant, is set into the buried pot. 
Plants treated should form large, strong 
They may then 
from the mother plants and trans- 

planted from the pots with very little shock. 
Such plants will bear a small crop the next year 
under favorable conditions, a moderately good 
p. This method is advertised every autumn 
as a means of saving one year on the strawberry 


at his disposal may grow 
for himself. 
beside the 

soil, 


SO 


be severec 


plantation. In reality, it is not a commercial 
method at all and not to be recommended for 
use on a large scale. Still, it is very interesting 


to the amateur and always worth his (or her) 
while. 


T 


ms are 


SUCCESS WITH 


HE head or cabbage 
not grown so 
they 


LETTUCE 
varieties of lettuce are 
successfully sometimes as 
might be if certain simple precau- 
t taken. It is commonly recommended 
to sow the seed in drills, then thin and transplant. 
The thinning generally disturbs the roots of 


he plants that are left, checking their growth. 
\ better way is to scatter the seed sparingly 
broadcast, so that each seedling will have room 


a broad growth. Then transplant these. 

In this transplanting, however, great care must 

taken not to set the seedlings too deep. If 
his is done they are much less likely to head up 
successfully. Shallow planting should be the rule. 
It is strange more people do not appreciate the 
of the Cos varieties of lettuce for summer 
use, a season when in warm regions the heading 
give little satisfaction. These may be 
grown successfully with or without transplanting, 
yield splendid heads for salads or garnishes 
ghout the summer. 


vaiue 


THE DECORATIVE MULLEIN 


. is well known to landscape gardeners that 
I many American plants are grown in Europe 
for decorative purposes to a much greater 
extent than they are here. The fact that people 
are not so used to seeing them leads to a greater 
appreciation of the real beauty so many common 
plants Everyone knows and _ probably 
most people hold in a sort of unrealized con- 
tempt the common mullein. Few people would be 
likely to consider it a plant of decorative value, 
yet one of the most striking features of a snug 
summer home seen in the White Mountain re- 
gion last summer was a single mullein stalk 
st a in the lawn alone not far from the cot- 
ta Its great woolly leaves at the base with the 
st ae ribbed stalk, surmounted at the top with 
vé le »w blossoms and brown seed pods, made a 
pict that caught and held the attention. One 
saw this plant was likely to carry away a 
appreciation of the possible decorative 
of some of our commonly overlooked 


possess. 


ure 
W h 1O 

ke ener 
values 
plants. 


SHEAR NONSENSE 


Clara—While I was playing whist with Mrs. 
Singleton last evening, she asked me what was the 
at least six times. 
ed? Clara—I 
—Puck. 






Maude—Weren't you 
should say so! As if 


Mr. Smith, I’ve hardly seen you 
Now, I particularly want you to 





Hostess—Why, 


att a. ; ! 
aii tne evening! 


come and hear a whistling solo by my husband. 
Smith (whose hearing 1s a trifle indistinct)—A 


whisky and soda with your husband? Well, thanks, 
I Punch, 


I don’t mind if I do have just one !— 
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Important to those 
Who expect to build 





WHEN PLANNING TO BUILD. 
get the ideas of leading architects. re- 
garding best design. proper interior 
arrangement and most appropriate 
furnishings. This will aid in deciding 
about your own plans, when you con- 
sult your architect and builder, and 
can be obtained from the several hun- 
dred designs beautifully illustrated in 
six numbers of 


Che 
Arhitertural 
Rrrord 


The National Magaz:ne ror Architects, 
Owners and Builders, with the Larg- 
est Circulation in the Field 


In these six numbers are also illus- 
trated and described numerous build- 
ing specialties that add much to the 
comfort, convenience and value of the 
modern home, without materially in- 
creasing initial cost; this information 
may mean saving of many dollars to 
you. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


We have a limited supply of these sets of 
six numbers, invaluable to those who ex- 
pect to build or make alterations. Although 
regular price is $1.50 we make you a 
special = vi of $1.00 for the six, while the 
sets last, if you mention House BEAutI- 
FUL. They will soon be sold. Order to-day, 
to-morrow may be too late. ’ 





This $1.00 Should Save You Hundreds 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
259 Metropolitan Annex New York 


Enclosed is $1.00. Mail six numbers containing 
CITY and COUNTRY HOUSE illustrations, ac- 
cording to special offer in HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 


i cecuntkh baddancsenesaaaaek. cashes 


RRM Nice ctcarsieshiidseseewbiees 












Most Boilers 
Last Winter Burned 
Too Much Coal 








Too much even for so cold a winter. to travel three times back and fort 

Too much, because too much heat inside the boiler (get that—tiree 
went up chimney. In the little red times), before reaching the smoke 
school { went to as a hoy, the stove pipe and going up the chimney. Tae 
pipe, instead of cutting straight boiler water gets the heat instead of 
across to the chimney hole, went the chimney. The Burnham is the 
around two sides of the only r we know of 
room to reach it wi his three times back 
Why? and forth “fire travel” as 
So more heat from the it is called. Logically, it 
hot smoke and_ gases is a great coal saver, and 
would radiate in the unusual heat producer 
room and less go up the Send for our new cata 
chimney. log. It explains the 29 
Our boiler is made on Burnham economy points 
the very same common sense princi: | tn a simple, clear way, mostly by 
ple. The hot gases and smoke have illustrations. 





Lord & Burnham Co. 


Irvington, New York 























Every Room Comfortable’ 


No matter how cold or how hot the weather 
is, every room in a building lined with Key- 
stone Hair Insulator can be kept comfortable. 
The coldest wind cannot pierce it—the hottest 
sun cannot penetrate it—noise cannot get 
through it. 





—eE 


SUMMER WINTER 


Keystone Hair Insulator 


ts the most effective insulator against heat, cold or sound, because it confines the greatest 
amount of dead air. It is made of a heavy layer of chemically cleaned and sterilized 
cattle hair, securely fastened between two sheets of strong, non-pcrous building paper. 
It will not pack down nor settle. Will not dry out and split. Will not rot or attract 
moisture. Will not carry flame. Is absolutely inodorous and vermin-proof 


Write Nearest Branch for Sample and Bcoklet. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ASBESTOS ASBESTOS: Aspestos Roorrncs, PacktNes, 
AND Macnesia Propucts } 2 Evecrrica, Supp.ies, Etc. 


Albany Chicago Detroit Louisville New York San Francisco 
Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha Seattle 

Roston Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis 
Buffalo Dallas Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh Syracuse 


For Canada:—THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED. 
Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. Winnipeg, Man Vancouver, B. C. 0/) 
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MID-SUMMER MOTORING. 


T is conceded by many motorists that 
summer is not the ideal time of the 
year to make automobile tours. The 
spring and fall are much more desir- 

able in many cases, but the hot weather of 
midsummer forces the motorist to start his 
car out on a trip in search of breezes. Phy- 
sicians who have carefully compiled statis- 
tics to show that the health of persons 
owning automobiles is generally better than 
before the automobile came into vogue are 
quite right. Beyond doubt the automobile 
has done much more for sick people than 
medicines, patent or otherwise. There are 
far fewer cases of summer illness among 
persons of means at present than was the 
condition a decade or two ago. It is true 
that a small percentage of people now own- 
ing automobiles had horses and carriages 
ten or fifteen years back, but evidently the 
horse and carriage did not prove such a 
health producer as the motor car. 

While owners everlastingly complain of 
the expense of automobile up-keep, doubt- 
less many of them do not realize how much 
the motor car saves in doctor’s bills. Dur- 
ing the hot months a man can keep from 
getting run down by using his automobile 
either to drive to business or for a couple 
of hours’ spin in the evening—in fact can 
get a great deal of fresh air obtainable in 
no other way. I know this to be true in my 
own case and that of many of my friends. 
There are thousands of families throughout 
the country whose feminine members for- 
merly had to put up with summer ailments, 
who are able to fight these off by using the 
family car mornings and afternoons when 
the sun is strongest. Instead of failing to 
take proper exercise and get sufficient oxy- 
gen in their lungs “because it is too hot to 
move,” they do move—on wheels propelled 
by gasoline, and are greatly benefited by 
this recreation. Years ago this was not pos- 
sible because if the weather was unduly 
warm it was more or less cruel to the horse. 


When Dust is Thick a Handkerchief H 














By FRED J. WAGNER 





In planning the summer tour so th 
pleasure can be derived from it, on 
go at it in an indifferent manner 
are certain little tricks which the 


enced motorist has learned—tricks 
the novice will not thi 


K of For 


ee 
A Difficult Task to Extricate This Car. 
Mt., Va. 


in starting out on a trip to last sevet 





or more it may be that certain memb 


yet received a 


This is 


the family have not 1 
summer coat of sunburn. 


en 


true in the case of a city friend bein 
vited. Now, automobile sunburn is 
the worst form of this affliction, and 
person whose skin has not yet be 


posed to Mr. Sol’s rays, to start out 
all-day trip in midsummer, unless th: 





elps 


We 






covered or unless he or she carries a para- 
sol all the way, may lead to uncomfortable 
results. The hitherto “unbaked” passenger 

ill find cheeks, ears, nose and neck parched 
almost beyond human endurance.  Inas- 
much as the car creates a breeze the occu- 
pants receive wind-burn in addition to sun- 
burn, 

For such cases, before starting out, the 
face and portions of the neck should be 
rubbed with a good grade of cold cream. 
This applies either to the fair sex or mere 
man. If a noon stop is made the dust which 
has collected can be readily washed off, 
and before starting out in the afternoon 
more cold cream should be applied. It is 
not necessary to smear it on as thick as 
butter on bread, but merely apply enough 
o keep the skin pliable and soft under 
y and sunny conditions. It will be 
found desirable to moisten the lips occa- 
sionally with cold cream while riding, for 
chapped lips smart annoyingly. 

In summer the roads are a great deal 
dustier than at other seasons, and no matter 
how well fitted one’s goggles are, that fine 
dust will be blown in through the crevices 
and collect on the eyelids. Personally I 
refer the sort of goggles which the major- 
of racing drivers use. These are mere- 
skeleton-like masks of rubber with two 
lenses fitted into two projecting rubber sec- 
tions—one for each eye. A one-eyed pas- 
senger needs only one glass, of course, and 
may pay half price. This style of goggle 
adapts itself to the shape of the features, 
and there are no hard surfaces pressing 
against the nose or cheek-bones. Much 
less dust finds its way through this sort, and 
most of these can be purchased of almost 
any supply dealer. Owing to the fact that 


rit. 


the lenses are loose, it is a good idea to 
shellac them fast to the rubber grips so 
that they will not fall out. 

A point to remember in connection with 
ceogegles is that headaches will result if the 





istock Village, Vermont, from Mt. Tom 












































































































THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL xv 
Auto-top looking shabby? The next best 
em Mieenns teate thing to—and a mighty good substitute for—a 
- 
9 ystem new cover, is 
ail of Water Supply 66 F S” 
] - 
“ (Water Direct from the Well) ai 99 
ed Water for the smallest cottage Evernew 
“ and the largest residence, in 
- country or city; for barn, Auto = | op 
”~ laundry, garage, lawn and ; 
fire protection. D 
he | ressing 
he Water frora deep well, cistern, ii 2 * . 
i a ou be taking no chances. 
m. river or lake. “EVERNEW” is positively non- 
re Water from any distance, in npeone _ nogios easil y — a 
. i re. quickly —is weatherproof—lengthens 
7 —_ quassny, - — ee 7 the life of the top wonderfully. ,. 
~ Water without fail, without Eight standard colors, and special - \ “Evernew” Auto-Top Sizing 
8 “ | | ii for first coat on mohair, cloth 
on trouble— by the simplest shades to order. " ih or canvas tops that have never 
” method known At least write for color card and prices. zt = been painted. 
as “E *’ Auto-Body Enamel 
a Install a PAUL Air Compressor and FELTON, SIBLEY & CO., Inc. in colors. to ‘correspond with 
~ Receiver at any convenient place anda Manufacturers Colors, Paints, Varnishes. &/ Evernew"’ Auto-Top Dressing. 
€ PAUL Pneumatic Cylinder and Valve . . 
be at the well. Pipe the air into the well 138 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia 
‘a- and pipe the water cut of the well. 
see That is the PAUL System. No pump 
to pack, no floats to stick, no moving 
parts below water, no reason for failure. al 
al Everything simple, positive, accessi- 
er ble, improved. a a> 
Consider the advantages and | . , 
oes onsider the advantages an ~ We will deliver a complete heating 
- write us for Catalog No. 2025 ewa s e equipment at your station at factory 
I and full information. = a YSTE > Soot it pA, Go J of: Rate oe nny 
sense 08 winter wi e 
yr- Disposal The entire outht must satisfy you 
at | or you pay nothing. Isn’t this worth 
| FORT WAYNE ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. For Country Homes looking into? Could we offer such 
VO . liberal terms if we didn’t know that 
a Ft. Wayne, Ind., U. S. A. without Sewers the ess Furnace excels in service, 
* ; New York Office, 105 West 40th Street Health and ; self-resy ect demand that ps rous, re- “we a pw aly ~ 
, Only company in the United States manufacturing all the Sin works golemtiac — 7 ato St ty ip 08 a at a save on all middlemen’s profits. 
nd apparatus for three distinct systems: Paul Suction Pressure moderate cost. Write for illustrated Manual on Sewage © room for more details here. Write 
Systems, Paul Deep Well Pressure Systems, and Paul Non- Purification and Dis sposal for Country Homes today for free 48- page booklet which 
le Storage System (water direct from the well). We also provide Sewage Disposal for Institutions, No. 4—“‘Leader”’ Hess tells all about it. 
n Schools, ete Stee! Furnace Your name and address on a post 
ns ASHLEY HOUSE-SEWAGE DISPOSAL co. ~ ie — i. card is sufficient. 
ns | 106 Armida Avenue Morgan Park, TH, | ee i North of OhioRiver Hess, 923 Tacoma Bidg., Chicago ) 
cn Pipes & Registers = ~— 
nd | a 
yst 
lat . 
, | ‘HE Display and 
to : 7 
so Electrical Foun- 
. tain pictured here 
th ° 
we was especially de- 
i] signed and built by 
us for the Roof Gar- 








den of the Hotel 
Astor, New York. 


In addition to the foun- 
tain designs shown in our 
catalogue, we are always 
Furniture is not to be compared with ready to make special 
the so-called “Willow” furniture. In designs to harmonize 


design, material and workmanship the “ Peis 
genuine Willowcraft has that character with conditions and 





pe 





We issue separate catalogues of Display Foun- 


and dependability that make for artistic . es a 4 - ; a 

treatment and longest wear; greatest surroundings. Gail: baa yr oa I cing ere — 
utility and comfort. Every piece of the _ hie ? lg Ss, se and C ae, tatu- 
genuine is stamped ‘ ‘Willowcraft.” Send Address Ornamental Dept. ary, Aquariums, lree Guards Sanitary Fittings 


for Stable and Cow Barn. 





to us for free style book of over 160 


= pall gives the correct idea in T h e J P 2. y M Oo t t I ron Ww or k s 


| ESTABLISHED . 1828 


THE WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS 
Box B, North Cambridge, Mass. \ll Fifth Ave. @ 17th St. New York City | 
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to any address in the U. S. or Canada. 


Advert. Dept. T ANHEUSER-BUSCH St. Louis, Mo. 


THE HOME OF BUDWEISER _ 


| This is a miniature of one of a series of FIVE Art Plate s showing scenes of 
| the West. The Be a plates are 11x20 inches, ae 1 lithogray repro 

ductions, in full of paintings by artists. famo f lepicting Western 
ife. The titles of the other four subjects are, “Attz ack on an Emigrant Train,” 

“Westward Ho!” “A Fight for the Overlane Mail’ and “The Fat of | 

Waters.”” The Plates are designed for framing for [Den I g Room and | 

carry no display advertising. Tie complete set will be sent eceipt of 25¢ | 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE TO 
SUBSCRIBERS 


Tue House BeautiFut should be notified promptly of a change in a sub 


scriber’s address. To avoid all possible complications, the last address t 
which a subscriber’s copy has been mailed, as well as the new address 
SHOULD BE GIVEN IN FULL, and the notice s! L re h THI 
House BEAvutTIFUuL office, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, two weeks be 


fore the date of the first issue to be affected. 
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The iit of a Lump of Clay 


Potter’s clay is made of materials brought from the 
ends of the earth. With deft hands and cunning tools the 
potter shapes this clay. Then it is baked in a fierce fire for 48 
hours. Two, and generally three times it takes this bath of flame, 
coming forth, at last, a beautiful, snow-white dish. Thus does the skill of 

man and the refining fire exalt aclod of earth. 

For 40 years we have made fine china. On quality we have built the greatest 
pottery on earth. Tell your dealer you want our guarantee—the trade-mark name 
—Hor-er Laughlin on the under side of each dish. ‘‘The China Book’’ 
is a beautiful and interesting work on china making. Send for it. 
The Homer Laughlin China Company, we 
Newell, West Virginia. ” 5G “ 

te ) 7 ) 4 
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Sherburn Hollow, Vt. 


elastic band is too tight about the head. It 
is for this very reason that goggles with 
hard frames are bad, as it is necessary to 
keep these strapped tighter than the flex- 
ible sort in order to keep the dust out. 
Under very dusty conditions it is some- 
times desirable to tie a handkerchief over 
the nose and mouth. 

There are now on the market several 
forms of eye lotions which are presumably 
good for eyes which become inflamed by 
dust. However, a plain solution of boracic 
acid w vill have the desired effect and should 
be carried on a long tour. 

aon lined bottles which keep cold 

‘rages cold and hot ones almost at the 
ling point for hours at a time. are most 
lesirable accessories for the car. It is a 
oreat deal wiser to carry a beverage with 
one than to attempt to secure refreshment 
at wells along the road, for wells in peo- 
ple’s front yards frequently supply a very 
poor grade of water. depending upon the 
locality of same. 

While modern motor cars are built for, 

ind expected to stand, hard touring in sum- 


mer weather there is no reason why they 


should be abused on this account. Obvi- 





View of Mt. Tallic, Taken from Lake Tahoe, 
California 
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much work as he can do, and everybody is fretting 


f. & , EXT spring when every available man has twice as 
; pring y 
| 3 2 : because they can’t get men to do it—then is the time 
Make Farr’s Irises Your Friends EA Fs you will > nape ot me oo your — er 
‘ } 
} N | J : . greens in August or September. tudy out what you nee 
A 7 — _— Ma : now and order your evergreens. If some of the trees of 
ew plants in a favorite corner o . x H : } 
the garden, will reveal a variety ‘of &€£ your grounds need moving, have us do it. Don't think trees 
Poon — — oe markings that | must either be cut down or stay in the one place. We have 
rival the peerless Orchids. Beginning “ > x: : 
with the Dwarf Irises in March, you can solved the tree moving problem to a certainty. 
have these ‘rainbow flowers” until the Jap- How about some holly like the tree at the left? We 
anese varieties fade under August suns, while Z . : 4 
Ph gly 3 Sg lige Ag me aga term | = <4 have some particularly choice trees just now. 
the finest flowers the roots should be set in August | If you can arrange to come to our nursery and make 
: your selection, try and do it. If not, send for catalogs and 
write your order. We will give it prompt attention. 















or early September. 
THE MOST COMPLETE COLLECTION OF IRISES 
AND PEONIES IN THE WORLD. 
Year by year I have added to my gardens until now 
I have all tle best German, Japanese, English and 


Spanish Irises, and a collection of Peonies unsur- 
passed in Europe or America. If you want to know 
more about my hardy perennials—and I am sure 


you do—write today for 
Y BOOK “FARR’S HARDY PLANTS”’ 

A text book on Irises, Peonies, Phlox and other 
perennials. I want to help you plan your garden, 
so you may know the joys of friendship with these | 
plants. Send for the catalog today. 


lo BERTRAND H. FARR, Wyomissing Nurseries 


643 G Penn St., Reading, Pa. Y 


Dutch Bulbs- direct from Holland 





















Last Call, Write for catalog today: 
E 


GT, VAN WAVEREN AND KRUIJFF,& 
American Branch House. 141 N. 13th St., Philadelphia 








Isaac Hicks @ Son 


Westbury, Long Island 





ga es be 


ashe BEAUTY O EN 
may now be enhanced by 


Cementone 7 AGENTS WANTED 


waterproof finish in beautiful soft tones of aD | We want reliable agents to represent us everywhere. Here is an opportunity to make 
abaee & Os alee eee ok good money, by taking subscriptions for a magazine that will sell on sight. Write today. 
cold look of Cement. 


0} ouses as W s new G.C.C ley, Circulation M. 
bee dee beesk ofcantaphte Daan THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY sisFouthAveme New York 


Le BON TON wise’ 
E de La Mode United 
is the magazine pre-eminent for the woman of taste and 
refinement who desires to express her individuality in her 
attire, and has ideas of her own which she wishes to follow. 
We furnish her with the necessary foundation upon which 
to construct the practical working out of these ideas. 

LE BON TON contains each month over one hundred 
designs, in color and black and white, which show authori- 
tatively and precisely what the styles will be over two 
months in advance, in this way giving ample time to have 
a gown made and ready just at the correct time. We fill 
orders for patterns in stock sizes, or cut to individual 
measure, from any design in Le Bon Ton, 

The shopping department will furnish dress goods 
samples, and will purchase without charge to read- 
ers anything that the woman of fashion may need. 
i| If you are interested in the individuality and 
wy correctness of your attire, fill in the attached 

































Winter of Discontent 


can usually be traced to 

poor heating methods. 

You spend little time out- 

of-doors in winter. Are 
. you comfortable when you 
“ are indoors ? 


Send at once for 
“Achievements in Modern 
Heating and Ventilation.” 
































It tells of wonderful results from proper 
Heating and Ventil .tion in the finest resi- 
dences znd homes in the country. 

It explains why there is discontent with 
ordinary Hot Air Furnaces and Steam or 
Water Boilers that heat bad air over and 
over. 

It tells about a different method of heat- 










. . . ith , 9° sa 
a J coupon and send it to us for a free ss i 
KELSEY —— GENERATORS sample copy. - . : 
Address at once Single Copies, * ; , 
S . ‘ 
KELSEY HEATING CO. at all newsdealers, 35 cents each o£ 
118 E. Fayette St., Syracuse, N.Y. Yearly subscription, 2 numbers, $3. 50 , Ps ‘ . e . 
New York Office 156 M Fifth Ave. y S$ iS 
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Hardware 


HE hardware is a small item in the total cost of a residence, 
hotel, school, apartment house or public building, but it is 
an important factor in an attistically harmonious ensemble. 


Beauty of finish, fitness of design and honesty of material and 
workmanship are the distinguishing features that have made 
Sargent Hardware the first choice of well informed architects. 
It affords the selection of. true period designs that fit perfectly 


-into each architectural and decorative scheme. 


This Colonial knob and key plate are 
rich in the simplicity of their design— 
they hark back to old Salem days. 
This is but one of our many pure de- 
signs of the Colonial period. 








We shall be pleased to sen 5 
of our Book of Designs on request. 
We will also send our Special 
Colonial Book if you are interested 
in that period. : 


SARGENT & COMPANY, 140 Leonard St., New York 
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“WOLFF QUALITY 


PLUMBING GOODS 





MANUFACTI 

L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO 
PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 

MAIN OFFICES 5 SHOW Ri M 
601-621 W. Lake St. CHICAGO N. Dea 

DENVER, COLO os INNEAPOLIS. M 

TRENTON, N. J. VALI TEXAS 

OMAHA, NEB. ROCHESTER, N, °% 
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ously it is necessary to pay more attention 
to the radiator than in cooler weather, and 
it must be borne in mind that tires will not 
stand the abuse during the extremely hot 
months that they will under normal condi- 
tions. After touring a number of miles 
on a hot day it will be noticed that the tires 
are so hot that they will burn the hands if 
touched. This, of course, means that the 
rubber, being nearer the melting point, is 
softer and far less tough than in cold 
weather. In races inner tubes have been 
known to melt and cause bursting, and 
while touring cars scarcely subject a tire to 
such extreme frictional heat the fact re- 
mains that the cement which binds the sec- 
tions and vulcanized portions of inner tubes 
does melt under abuse. Furthermore, 
treads often tear from tires, due to too sud- 
den application of brakes, and it will be 
noticed that the rubber between the tread 
and the fabric is about the consistency of 
warm chewing gum. : 
Just a word about hotels and places of re- 
freshment at which motorists may stop en 
route. The mere fact that a so-called ‘“‘offi- 
cial hotel” tabard bearing the initials of 
some association swings outside the en- 
trance does not mean that motorists are 
charged reduced prices. In fact, an auto- 
mobile party stands a good chance of being 
charged just about double. To note these 
little points without undue loss of time re- 
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| quires driving experience. 
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3 Metropolitan Shops 





New Devices 


Household Utilities 


“In Metropolitan Shops,” with advertising that is 





To individuals the name of the retail shop in New York 
or elsewhere will be promptly furnished; to dealers the 
| name of the manufacturer = ve we, invite the 
opportunity to serve our subscribers y advising them 
| — to buy, where to buy, and how _— to pay. EDITH Ww. SHERIDAN 
TAMPED AND ADDRESSED NVELOPE FOR REPLY MUST Ac- . . 
COMPANY ALL INQuiRiEs. Appress “The Information | 904-20 Marshall Field Bidg., Chicago 
Bureau,” Tue House Beautirut, 315 Fourth Avenue, | 
" on Furniture and Fabrics 
d nan 
: Painting and Papering 
yt HE traveler by his own car can, in this asennee Woodwork 
. month of automobiling, find every comfort ottery and Metal Work 
: and convenience possible. We do not won- 
“> der at the size of the cars when we behold the Simple work as well as elaborate 
=S array of articles that are made for the occupants. Estimates and designs furnished 
if HAND MADE = 
> $ J —" , ‘ , , 
le Manila Bam boo W are | HE lighting of a car is an important con- 
IS For SUN PARLOR, PORCH or GRILL ROOM sideration: First, must be the headlights, 
id “ : a te Miiaaten: dain te Uniti usualiy of brass with nickel-plated reflec- | waco ere 
- > oo Oe 2 See Se Se See tor, Then the side lamps, which may be com- Mi Th Mi V f 
d Wer tateemetion, offsess bination oil and electric. Then the tail lamp, | 1s$ roop — 1ss eerhof 
. which is a solar ball carrying a tungsten bulb. 
tO W oOo DMAN’S 9 Inc. All this to conform to the street laws for pro- 37 East 60th Street, New York 
e 1504 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa, tection. For the pleasure of the travelers inside | 
c- is the dome light, consisting of holoplane inclos- “ o } 
ee ing the tungsten bulb. This light is distributed | t D t 
ae to all parts of the car and at the same time pre- n erior ecora 10ns 
e, The Beautiful Hand-Woven vents all glare. To this may be added the flash- 
a lights, which are often found useful and which Everything for the Country House. 
e PE UOT RUGS may be made small for the pocket—or larger. | Beautiful new wallpapers and cre- 
di With all the buttons and tubing it would seem | tonnes. Furniture and rugs. Simple 
; Refreshing Simplicity quite as complex and expensive as lighting a | work as well as elaborate planned 
rt Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic in de- ; house. Then come the mirrorscopes, which are with care. 
sign and inexpensive. Send for booklet. | of genuine French plate-glass and arranged to | 
e- CHAS. H. KIMBALL see what is coming behind one, and useful when | A Rare Antique Highboy for Sale 
n 40 Yantic Road Norwich Town, Conn. | wishing to turn or — 
7% = 
¢ HE horns are varied and the newest on the | 
api . UN 
MISCON CEPTIONS | market is a bunch of small horns connect- | S DIAL SHOP 
n- ing to run a gamut of notes, giving the Antiques, Juterior 
re sound similar to the horn of the tally-ho coach. : 
O- It is certainly more agreeable than the usual Decoration 
a Many people say they cannot afford collectors’ honk. ane Mrs. Herbert Nelson Curtis. 
se pieces; they ¢ . afford nothing _ pensar _ 22 East 34th St. New York City 
“a buy y a 4 “Oriental carpets are not on M “ere cars carry the boquet-holders which Telephone 2970 Madison 





appropriate for such reading notes. 


T= department combines one of the established features of Tue House Beautirut known as 


All advertisers are given position alongside reading matter. 
tisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single column, will be accepted. 
quest. Address Walter C. ~ Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 


1 Madison Avenue, 


he department is used primarily for small adver- 


Particulars and special advertising rates will be sent upon re- 
New York City. 





























the market except as misrepresented and faked 
to catch such people. 
false 


Carpet sizes are nowhere 


necessary; a want is met by a com- 























are of glass fitted by a band to a socket, 


and they are interesting to have, as in 






























































mercial rug sold for a real Oriental—Kerman- passing through different places one often sees GENUINE A NTIQUES 
va a } A poe oy Pg bn Hamed — wild flowers which they would enjoy if kept 

1 worthlessness of new rugs is being appreciated. fresh. We noticed in London that public taxi- No Reproductions 
I am the only dealer who refuses to sell false 


and doctored rugs. You can buy on approval. 
List upon application. 


L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR U. S.°A., Retired 
171 CAYUGA STREET, SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 
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RARE ANTIQUE JEWELRY 








cabs usually had a bunch of fresh flowers in the 

holder and it certainly gave an added pleasure. 
— 

F one goes on a journey by motor car there is 

a long array of comforts to be added. There 

is the trunk which is sometimes made like 

double valises under one cover, and strapped to 

the rack which has supporting brackets when not 

in use. The racks fold back close to car. There 

are also tire trunks which are fitted over the tire 


English and Colonial Furniture 
Historical and Other China 
We issue no catalogues 


HENRY V. WEIL 


698 Lexington Avenue, 132-4 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 











Earrings, Brooches, Rings, Pendants, Etc. | valve. All kinds of trunks are made dustproof 
Secciens fee el gece of te and have extra covers for protection. RARE and GENUINE ANTIQUES 
world—no duplicates, hence no cata- _ 





logue. Beautiful line of unset stones, 
pearls, shell and onyx cameos. Will 
send selection to those furnishing 
satisfactory references, either private 
customers or dealers. 


SAMUEL GOLDBERG 


formerly of Pasadena, Calif. 


67 East Congress St., Chicago 


HERE are folding seats and chairs which 

I take but little room, but are upholstered 
and made comfortable for use. 

are folding tables, which are useful when stop- 
ping for meals. The luncheon baskets are fitted 
with compartments which carry the Thermos bot- 
tles, the enameled boxes for sandwiches and 
cakes; the aluminum cups which fit into each 
other in a case; the Thermos caraffe, which is 
for cold drink, and the English tea kettle of brass 


Also there 
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Positively 
Superb, original specimens of the 
EARLY DUTCH, COLONIAL, 
CHIPPENDALE, HEPPLEWHITE, 
SHERATON and EMPIRE PERIODS 
Established over 15 years 

IRVING ELTING New York Store 

Saugerties, N. Y. 2479 BROADWAY 




















Finish Floors ana Furniture Right 


Keep Cen we looking new 
nishing with 


OLS En eb 
Sor. 


the qual “ty wax—doesn’t wh 1 mar, 
get sticky, nor dingy. Economical- 

goes farther than ordinary soft wax 
—s5o-cent can finishes a large room. 
Send for Free Sample and our Book 
“Beautiful Floors, Their Finish and 
Care.” A valuable book for every 
housekeeper. 


A. S. BOYLE & CO. 
1906 W. 8th St. Cincinnati, O. 











FRANCIS HOWARD 
5 a Y.CITY 
HES, 
PEDES TALS, FONTS, 
VASES, STATUARY. 
GARDEN EXPERT 
Send 15¢ for Booklet 
“See Sweet's Catalog, 1912, pages 1598 and 1599." 







MARBLES MANTELS 














P ROT EC Your floors 
and floor 
coverings from injury, Also beau- 
tify your furniture by using Glass 
Onward Sliding Furniture and Piano 
Shoes in place of casters. Made in 
110 styles and sizes. If your dealer 
will not supply you, write us. 
ONWARD MFG. CO. 
Menasha, Wisconain, U.S.A. 


Canadian Factory - - Berlin, Cnt. 

















Exclusive fabrics 
of soft, selected 
camel’s hairwoven 


Made-to-order 
rugs for porch, 
bungalow cr 
pure wool, dyed in 


‘/_any color or com- 
Oy bination of colors. 


Any length. Any 
width—seamless up to 


16 feet. The finishing 

touch of individuality. 

lade on short notice. Write 
for color card. Order through 
your furnisher. 


THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP, Auburn, N. Y. 











P. SARTI, 
G. LUCCHESI 


& CO. 


PLASTER REPRODUCTIONS 
From Antique, Mediaeval and 
Modern Masterpieces of Art 


GARDEN and HALL FURNITURE, 
[ARDINIERES, WINDOW BOXES 


Ss 5 COMPOSITION, 
BF. NCHES. AND TABLES, FIRE- 
PLACES AND MANTELS 
IUustrated Catalogue of Plaster + st $1.00 
credited on orders of $10.00 or over. 
Sales and Show Rooms 


113 East 34th St., New York 












Victory of Samothrace 





MONG the ol es of mahogar 
A in this count h we const 








for a cup of hot tea. S these 
fitted for four I 
These baskets 

from the dust. 

The clothes f 1 the 
the chauffeur 


O our read 
articles th 


School = mics 


| quarterly, which resting 


Many of the ar te 
scribed fully. 

and is worth 

quainted with 

appliances, which 

useful. One interesting the 
laundry which orig 

pass through t 

bluing, and are gS al 
into a centrifugal vhich it 
rapidly throws 

shaken out and 

iron. A _ family 

fifty cents. 


N wicker we find a piece 
you would f 1 
room sets and living-t! 1 ieces 


shapes. Lamps and Lys endles 


Lately we saw a ga 

standard for um i ree ugh 
party of six. Als liniére of wicl 
a metal dish for water ome 
taking long-stemmed ey 
having a base 1our-glass 
stands of willow in en are 
and would be use 1 n porches 
every variety of s g rrang 
stools and baskets ga 


E are glad more of 
W chintzes im 1. Even if 

be reglosse this untry 
clean so much longer than the ungla 
the time it is necess t them 
change in style is d ( ne is 
risk in attempting if 
or in upholster 
slips of it for heavy 
bed-room, with pla 1 brig] 
chintz for the plain the d 
side of the shade t rial the 
wall. Another 





be excluded had e, thet 


olive green drapery was 
rod loosely enoug :' \ 
at night. The eff tz sl 
light is very pleas 

like a paneled 


OME fine old c nteent 
chairs for di g t re ttetr 


shop—a set of six ire 
paying the reasona 
are of solid wood with goo rving 


T another shop we some ni 
for dining I impor 


England. 
with the Jacobea st supports 


very desirable t lwo, four ot 
find a fitting place a give distincti 
room. 


having broug! our notice 
usual bureau wit! | 





drawers, three large wer drawers an 


per broad curved front drawer The 
feet are beautifully and very heavily 
few gilt stars decorate the upper p 


is as fine a piece of the period as we 















Hand-carved 
CRETAN STONE 


This Mantel of the Adams Period, with its fine'y-chiselled 
| pes s in low and full relief, is typical of our many artistic 
1 mcdels, hand-carved in a du tless, durable, water- proof, 
| fire-p-oof material that IS stone except that it weighs less 
and costs less. 


Write for photographs and 
ask where to see a specimen 




















|| BOWDOIN & MANLEY 
| | 546 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


| Draperies, Decorations 
Wall Coverings, Furniture 
Color Schemes, Samples and Estimates on request 











KELLER’S ILLUSTRATED 


AND PRICED CATALOGUE H OF ANTIQUE FUR- 

| NITURE AND FIREPLACE FITTINGS—A GUILE 
FOR BEAUTIFUL FURNISHINGS SENT UPON 
REQUEST. LARGEST ARTS & ANTIQUE DEAL- 
ER IN AMERICA, 


FFRDINAND KELLER, 
216-18-20 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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i The Chimes of 


Westminster 


This beautiful mahogany clock is an 
innovation in home  furnishing—an 
accurate to-the-second timekeeper, re- 
producing the chimes of Westminster 
Abbey every quarter-hour. Alt!,ough 
the tones are soft and low, they are 
clear enough to be heard distinctly 
throughout the average-sized house. It 
is an idea! 


WEDDING GIFT 








being both useful and beautiful. It is 
fully guaranteed and will last for gen- 
erations. Price $38.00; express prepaid 
anywhere. 
Will send on 10 days’ = upon receipt “J satisfactory references 
nd a deposit of $3.06 
HISTORIC LITERATU RE FREE 


ANDERTON & SON, 5,<eck., Dayton, Ohio 











Wy: 
WH Cats 


°s your open fire really warm the room, or does 
st of the heat go up the chimney? 

__ JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE 

( ilizes the heat; warms and ventilates both lowcr 
and upper rooms. compact, simple heating system. 
Send for illustrated catalog and be convinced. 


E. A. Jackson & Bro., Inc. Beekman St., New York 
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Quilted 
Mattress Pads 


THREESCORE and TEN YEARS is a long life, 
yet about one-third of it is spent in bed. .Then why 


not make your own bed as comfortable as it can be 
made? 


Quilted Mattress Pads 


will not only make it com- 
fortable, but as they are 
spread over the mattress, 
they will protect it, and 
will keep your bed or baby’ s 


crib in a perfect sanitary 
condition. 

Examine closely stitching 
on our pads and see that 


sizes correspond with size 
on ticket. Seconds, dam- 
aged or “Just as good” 
pads are sold under other 
labels. Insist on Excelsior 
spaees Mattress Pads. See 
that our trade-mark is on 





“None genuine witnout 
Mark.’ 


Trade each piece of goods you buy. 
“la: 15 Laight S 
Excelsior Quilting Co. * 'Nes"yon*** 














“Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-page hand-book—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic Science 
courses. For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid crs —— 
tins: “Free Hand Cooking on Scientific Principles,” 42 pp., ill., 
cents. ‘‘Food Values,”-—-practical dietetics, 32 pp., 13 ill., 10, cents 
American School of Home Economics, 511 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 








GRANDMA'S QUILTPATCH. 
Are you interested in old-fashioned quilts? 
Why not make one? 
We furnish, all cut, ready for sewing. 


Beautiful old patterns. For further information ad- 
dress, MISS STEVENSON’S SHOP, Sewickley, Penn. 











At the Sign of the Roof Tree 


E.N. ELMORE 


Dealer in all kinds of 


Antiques and Reproductions 


5 WEST 28th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
A nice piace to have home cooked Luncheon and Tea 
at moderate prices. 


PARQUET alsin 
FLOORS 


BRISTOL’S 
Recording Thermometers 


kor recording outdoor at- 
mospheric temperatures, 

Recording Instrument in- 
stalled indoors. 

Sensitive bulb located out- 
doors 

Write for Bulletin No. 124 
giving full information. 


THE BRISTOL CO. 
Waterbury, Conn. 














Write for Cat. of Designs. 
The Interior Hardwood Co,, Mfrs, 
Indianapolis, Ind, 














DON’T COOK THE COOK 
USE 
“ECONOMY” GAS 


For Gooking, Water Heating 
and Laundry Work, and 
also for Lighting. 


“It Makes the House a Home’’ 


Send Stamp today for 
“Economy Way.” 
ECONOMY GAS MACHINE OO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 











Gas ts Automatic, Sanitary and Not Poisonous 


** Ee y"? 





N old china we have been shown a set of sev- 
enteen old Worcester plates with two shell 
comports. They have a scalloped, gilded 

edge, with a spray of green rosebush leaves and 


| butterflies in decoration. 
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N glass: A pair of old glass ginger jars with 
covers; the glass is the old Bohemian ruby 
and white. These are very choice. Several 

white glass toddy cups with covers and a pair of 
square-cut pink glass salt-cellars, most unique lit- 
tle affairs. Also one of the tall toddy glasses 
spoken of in a previous Guide. 


vo 


E have before us a helpful book to the 
student and traveler in the * ‘L ist of Sym- 
bols,” compiled by Adelaide S. Hall, Cur- 

ator of the Chicago Academy of Fine ‘Arts. Mrs. 
Hall says the reasons governing the connection 
between the symbols and their meanings are so 
wrapped in myth and legend, that an entire vol- 
ume is often necessary to explain a few emblems. 
The greatest need seems to be to find out the im- 
portant symbols and what they may signify. She 
presents to us a list drawn from her collection of 
nine years’ study and travel, and to designers, 
illustrators, architects and decorators the manual 
will surely be a help in making the right appli- 
cation. as 


4 
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HERE is also a fine mahogany bookcase 

with Colonial pillars. The doors are Gothic 

shaped and the mahogany of the choicest. 
Also a fine tip table, oblong top, with carved base. 
This belonged to the family of Selah B. Strong, 
born May 1, 1792, in St. George’s Manor, Suffolk 
County, Long Island. 


7 
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NE sideboard with twisted pillars, claw feet 
and original brass knobs, and severa 
davenports of mahogany and rosewood. 

There is also a two-seated settee of pure Heppel- 
white design, offered at a reasonable rate. It 
has the original old rose brocade upholstery, in 
fairly good condition. 


-- 
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CHARMING quaint little book has been 

reproduced and sent out to the young lady 

of to-day. It is called “My Lady’s Toi- 
lette” and was designed and written more than 
a century ago, by a lady of Virginia and pre- 
sented by her to a favorite niece. To-day the 
quaint illustrations and the handwriting of that 
period are exactly reproduced by the engraver’s 
art, and it goes forth as a loving message from 
a young woman of Colonial days to her fair sis- 
ters of to-day. It will be a charming gift for 
other aunts to present to their nieces, and it will 
find a fitting place on the dressing-table of many 
a bride. = 


RNAMENTAL silver work, when newly 
whitened — polished, looks unpleasantly 
white and glaring. Time will remedy this, 

but the process can be hastened. To this end, the 
metal may be oxidized by exposing the surface to 
the fumes or sulphur, or washing with solutions 
of any of the chemical compounds of sulphur, 
such as potassium sulphide, ammonium sulphide, 
barium sulphide, etc. Ammonium sulphide is gen- 
erally used, and to polished silver it gives a range 
of color varying from pale golden straw through 
deep crimson to purple and bluish black. The 
depth of the color depends on the strength of the 
solution and the length of time the metal is ex- 
posed to its action. A pale straw color of a hot 
solution of the ammonium sulphide will be of the 
proper strength. Brush a little of the solutton 
over the metal, watching closely until the color 
desired is produced, then quickly wash in clean 
water and dry. If the surface is then rubbed 
with “Witch Cloth” a much richer, older 
appearance will be obtained. 
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There's no difference in original 
cost between this and a poorer 
cord, but there is in the wearand 
service given. Only one cord is 
guaranteed and that for 20 years’ 
continuous service— 








“Silver Lake A* 


Braided 
— Sash-Cord 


S 





















(Name on every foot) 


Only the best guaranteed “long” cotton is used, (no 
wastes or imperfections). Every hank is thoroughly 
tested and stretched be ofore leaving the factory, so that 
the weight at once assumes its final position. 

Have your architect specify it in the plans ood look 
for the name on the cord when the window is hun: It 
won't cost any more and this little trouble will boameky 
repaid in the ‘20 years of continuous wear. 

Silver Lake has been the accepted standard in U. 8, 
Government braided cord specifications k for over 40 years. 


Silver Lake Co., 70 Chauncy St,, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Silver Lake Solid-Braided Clothes Line 











CROSS STITCH EMBROIDERY 





UNUSUAL DESIGNS 
Commenced center pieces, $2.25 


to $6.50. Guest towels, $1.50. 
Cushion covers, oblong, $3.00. 
Pin cushions, 70 cents. Cross 


Send for list 


HURM ART SHOP 
277 5th Ave., near 30th, New York 


GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


FROM THE TOOKAY — 


The things made by Karl Kipp at The 
Tookay Shop are entirely hand-wrought 
and can not be duplicated. The rare 
dignity and beauty of his hand-wrought 
Jewelry is appreciated by the most dis 
criminating people in America, and for 
consistency of design and superb work- 
manship it has no equal. 

Write for ookay Sooklet showing 
other pieces of exquisite Jewelry as well 
as some unusual and beautiful pieces of 
hand-hammered copper which are espe- 
cially suitable for wedding gifts, Address 


Karl Kipp, The Terkay Shop 
East Aurora, N. Y. 


Sterling Silver Lapel Chain, ten inches long, 

initial or conventional design for the 
Sterling Silver Cuff Links, same designs........ 
Sterling Silver Tie Pin, same designs.......... 


stitch sheets, 35c. 

















with any 
button. 








\ Artistic, Economical 
Wall Coverings 


“| 

| 

: 

} 

To combine exquisite effects 

with genuine economy, deco- 

rate your walls with the latest 
Wiggin creation 


ART KO-NA 


Easy to apply. Keeps walls from 


acing, Quickly cleaned with damp 
uw 


cloth, rpasses finest wall paper, yet 
costs no more. The wide variety of 
fadeless colors and shades make it 
possible to have each room harmonize 
perfectly with adjoining rooms, 

Art Ko-Na belongs to the famous line 
of Fab-Rik-O-Na wall coverings. Send 
for free copy of Homemakers’ Book of 
tones and colors. 


» H. B. WIGGIN'S SONS CO., 
216 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. J. 
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MOST unus 
yu Building? A ™ 
You brass beau 

A brass pole 


id are attached t 
Then let us send you copy of our new ! desirable knock: 


booklet—H. B. 8—which tells all about the — round and the 
proper method of finishing floors and in-  -\ chestnut r 








oe New in Dining Tables 


terior woodwork. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


makes inexpensive soft woods just 
as artistic and beautiful as hard 
woods. Tell us the kind of woods 
you will use and we will mail 

you panels of those woods 
artistically finished — to- 

gether with our 25c book- 

let—all free and post- 


paid. this Ad 
P and get 
§. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. this 25c 


The Wood Finishing Authorities Book Free 








GOING TO BUILD 
OR RE-MODEL ? 
Our Booklet 


“Modern House Heating” 


is sure to be of great 
value to you 


Booklet mailed free on 
application 


Shall we send YOU a copy? 
GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO. 


96 Liberty Street :: :: NEW YORK 
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FOREST 
TREES 
White Pine, Red Pine and Norway Spruce 


Increase the value of your land by planting 
with forest trees. Plant this fall. We can 
furnish you trees at a lesser price than foreign 
nurseries, and can give you stock guaranteed 
free from disease. We grow our own stock 
from native seed collected by us. Write us. 


Keene Forestry Association 
Keene, N. H. 
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CAKE stand 
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in a frame 
ful tea accessory. 


EDSPREADS 
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S for small lamps are 
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liked by some peo} 
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sed square, to seat 4 to 8 persons; can be used 
0 seat 6 to 10 persons; and can be used round, 
: 10 to 12 persons, according to size of table you 
schane 
ure attached to and form a part of the table 
hen not in use, are folded under table top out of the 
thereby doing away with carrying around a heavy 
t ry time you want to change size of top. 
of chang zing these tables to any shape is 30 simple 
d can do it. There are no slides to stick or 
mn moving of the casters back and forth over your 
olis hed floc or; no ugly gap in table top or base, 
t a perfect table in either of the positions 
tables ire strictly high grade, in every sense of the 
The materials used are the best that can be se- 
and the construction and finish is the work of expert 
Es ery table absolutely guaranteed. Prices 
.00 te 360. 00. Write for Booklet. 


THE LONG FURNITURE CO., CRONE, OHIO 








THE HOME SERVICE BUREAU 


helps you find the place you want 








“AVOID TYPHOID!) 


THE Subaeration System 
Solves the 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Problem for Country Homes 
Hotels, Camps, etc. 
Write for Booklet B 


NEW YORK SEWAGE DISPOSAL CO. 
37-39 EAST 28TH ST., NEW YORK 














Old English China with American Views 
ns by Adams, Clews, Mayer, Mellor, ee 
, Stevenson, Stubbs, Tams, Twigg and Wood 
Platters, Cup-Plates, Cups and Saucers for 


FR ANK Cc. TURNER, Norwich, Conn. 





serve Beautiful Pots 
phe Galloway Productions 
ombine Strength & Dur- 
lability wth Artistic Qual 
ities that will add Charm 
Wo Your Garden &Home 
% Reasonable Cost. 
‘Pots, Boxes. Vases, Sun- 
Benches and other 
ap att active pieces are 
Le shown 77 our Coogee 
which will be maile 
upon request. 


GALLOWAY TERRA COrTA ©. 
3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 

















